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THE HAZARD OF BEING SAVED IN THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


A SERMON, 


By the Rev. John Tillotson, D. D. Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
l7th Century. 





I. Cor. iu. 15.—But he himself shall be saved yet 50 as by fire. 





Tue context is thus. (10—15. vs.) ‘‘According to the grace of 
‘God which is given unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid 
‘the foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every man 
‘take heed how he buildeth thereupon. For other foundations can 
‘no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. Now if 
‘any man build upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious stones, 
‘wood, hay, stubble. Every man’s work shall be made manifest, for 
‘the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire: and the 
‘fire shall try every man’s work of what sort itis. If any man’s 
‘work abide, which he hath built thereupon he shall receive a reward. 
‘If any man’s works shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: yet he him- 
self shall be saved, yet soas by fire.” 

In these words the apostle speaks of a sort of persons, who held 
indeed the foundation of Christianity, but built upon it such doc- 
trines or practices as would not bear the trial; which he expresses to 
us by wood, hay and stubble, which are not proof against the fire. 
Such a person the apostle tells us, hath brought himself into a very 
dangerous state, though he would not deny the possibility of his sal- 
vation, he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire. 

That by fire here is not meant the fire of purgatory, as some pre- 
tend (who would be glad of any shadow of a text of scripture to 
countenance their own dreams) I shall neither trouble you or my- 
self to manifest; since the particle of similitude (oos) plainly shews 
that the apostle did not intend an escape out of the fire literally, but 
like to that which men make out of a house, ora town that is on 
fire. Especially as very learned persons of the church of Rome do 
acknowledge that purgatory cannot be concluded from this text, 
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nay all that Estius contends for from this place is, that it cannot be 
concluded from hence that there is no purgatory; which we never 
pretended, but only that this text doth not prove it. 

It is very well known that this is a proverbial phrase used not 
only in scripture, but in profane authors to signify a narrow escape 
out of a great danger. He shall be saved yet so as by fire, dia puros, 
out of the fire. Just as dia udatos is used, 2 Pet. 111. 20, where the 
apostle speaking of the eight persons of Noah’s who escaped the 
flood, diesoothasan di udatos they escaped outof the water. So 
here this phrase is to be rendered in the text, he himself shall escape, 
yet so as out of the fire. ‘The like expression you have, Amosiv. 2. 
“I have plucked them as a firebrand out of the fire.’ And Jude 
23. “Others save with fear, plucking them out of the fire.” All 
which expressions signify the greatness of the danger, and the 
difficulty of escaping it: ‘‘as one who when his house at midnight 
is set on fire, and being suddenly waked, leapt out of his bed, and 
runs naked out of the doors, taking nothing that is within along 
with him, but employing his whole care to save his body from the 
flames,’’ as Chrysostom on another occasion expresseth it. And so 
the Roman orator (Tully) who, it is likely did not think of purga- 
tory) useth this phrase; quo ex judicio, velut ex incendio, nudus effugit, 
from which sentence or judgement he escaped naked as it were out 
of a burning. And one of the Greek orators (Aristides) tells us, 
that “to save a man out of the fire, was a common proverbial 
speech.” 

From the words thus explained, the observation that naturally 
ariseth is this: that men may hold al/ the fundamentals of the Christi- 
an religion, and yet may superadd other things whereby they may 
greatly endanger their salvation. What these things were which 
some among the Corinthians built upon the foundation of Christi- 
anity, whereby they endangered their salvation, we may probably 
conjecture by what the apostle reproves in this epistle, as the tole- 
rating of incestuous marriages, communicating in idol feasts, &c. 
And especially by the doctrine of the false apostles, who at that 
time did so much disturb the peace of most Christian churches, 
and who are so often and so severely reflected on in this epistle. 
And what their doctrines was, we have an account, Acts xv. viz: 
That they imposed upon the gentile Christian circumcision, and 
the observance of the Jewish law, teaching that unless they were 
circumcised, and kept the law of Moses, they could not be saved. 
So that they not only build these doctrines upon Christianity, but 
they made them equal with the foundation, saying, that unless men 
believed and practised such things they could not be saved. 

In speaking to this observation, | shall reduce my discourse to 
these two heads. 

I. I shall present to you some doctrines and practices which have 
been built upon the foundation of Christianity, to the great hazard 
and danger of men’s salvation. And to be plain, [ mean particu- 
larly the church of Rome. 

{I. And I shall enquire, whether our granting a possibility of sal- 
vation (though with great hazard) to those in the communion of the 
Roman church, and their denying it to us, be a reasonable argu- 
ment, and encouragement to any man to betake himself to that 
church. 
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And there is the more reason to consider these things, when so 
many seducing spirits are so active and busy to pervert men from 
the truth; and when we gee every day so many men and their religion 
so easily parted. For this reason these two considerations shall be 
the subject of the following discourse. 

I. First. We will consider some doctrines and practices which 
the church of Rome hath built uponthe foundation of Christianity, 
to the great hazard and danger of men’s salvation. It is not de- 
nied by the most judicious protestants, but that the church of 
Rome does hold all the articles of the Christian faith which are ne- 
cessary to salvation. But that which we charge upon them, as a 
just ground of our separation, is, the imposing of new doctrines 
and practices upon Christians as necessary to salvation, which were 
never taught by our Saviour or his apostles; and which are either di- 
rectly contrary to the doctrines of Christianity, or too apparently de- 
structive of a good life. I begin, 

1. With their doctrine. And because I have no mind to aggra- 
vate lesser matters, I will single out four or five points of doctrines, 
which they have added to the Christian religion, and which were 
neither taught by our Saviour, and his apostles, or owned in the first 
ages of Christianity. And the 

First which I shall mention, and which being once admitted 
makes way for as many errors as they please to bring in, is the doc- 
trine of Infallibility. And this they are very stiff and peremptory 
in, though they are not agreed among themselves where this infal- 
libility is seated; whether in the pope alone, or in the council alone, 
or in both together, or in the diffusive doctrine of Christians. But 
they are sure they have it, though they know not where it is. 

And is this no prejudice against it? Can any man think that this 
privilege was at first conferred upon the church of Rome, and that 
Christians in all ages did believe it, and had constant recourse to it, 
for determining their differences, and yet that that very church which 
had enjoyed and used it so long should now be ataloss where to 
find it? Nothing could have fallen out more luckily, than that there 
should be such differences among them about that which they pre- 
tend to be the only means of ending all differences. 

There is not the least intimation in Scripture of this privilege 
conferred upon the Roman church, nor do the apostles, in all their 
epistles, ever so much as give the least direction to Christians to ap- 
peal to the Bishop of Rome for a determination of the many differ- 
ences which even in those times happened among them. And it 
is strange that they should be so silent in this matter, when there 
were so many occasions to speak of it, if our Saviour had plainly 
appointed such an infallible judge of controversies for this very end 
to decide the differences that should appear among Christians. It 
is strange that the ancient fathers in their disputes with heretics 
should never appeal to this judge; nay, it is strange they should not 
constantly do it in all cases, it being so short and expedient a way 
for the ending of controversies. And this very consideration to a 
wise man is instead ofa thousand arguments to satisfy him that in 
those times as no such things was believed in the world. 

Now this doctrine of infallibility, if it be true, is of so much the 
more pernicious consequence to Christianity, because the conceit 
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of it does confirm them that think they have it in all their errors; 
and gives them a pretence of assuming an authority to themselves 
to impose their own fancies and mistakes upon the whole Christian 
world. 

2. Their doctrines about Repentance, which consists in confess- 
ing their sins to the priest, which if it be but accomplished with 
any degree of contrition does upon absolution received from the 
priest put them into a state of salvation, though they have lived the 
most lewd and debauched lives that can be imagined; than which 
nothing can be imagined more plainly destructive of a good life. 
For if this be true, all the hazard that the most wicked man runs 
of his salvation is only the danger of so sudden a death as gives 
him no space for confession and absolution. A case that appears 
so rarely, that any man that is strongly addicted to his lusts will be 
content to venture his salvation upon this hazard; and all the argu- 
ments to a good life will be very insignificant to a manthat hath a 
mind to be wicked, when remission of sins may be had on such 
cheap terms. 

3. The doctrine of Purgatory; by which they mean an estate of 
temporary punishment after this life, from which men may be re- 
leased and translated into heaven by the prayers of the living and 
the sacrifice of the mass. That this doctrine was not known in the 
primitive church, nor can be proved from scripture, we have the 
free acknowledgment of as learned and eminent men as any of that 
church; which is to acknowledge that it is a superstructure on the 
Christian religion. And though in one sense, it be indeed a build- 
ing of gold and silver, upon the foundation of Christianity, consi- 
dering the vast revenues which this doctrine (and that of indulgen- 
ces, which depends upon it) brings into that church; yet I doubt not 
but in the apostle’s sense, it will be found to be hay and stubble. 
But how groundless soever it be, it is too gainful a doctrine to be 
easily parted withal. 

4. The doctrine of Transubstantiation. A hard word, but I 
would to God that were the worst of it; the thing is much more 
difficult. I have taken some pains to consider other religions that 
have been in the world, and I must freely declare, that I never yet 
in any of them met with any article or proposition, imposed upon 
the belief of men, half so unreasonable and hard to be believed as 
this: and yet this in the Romish church is esteemed one of the most 
principal articles of the Christian faith; though there is no more 
certain foundation for it in scripture, than for our Saviour’s being 
substantia'ly changed into all those things which are said of him; as 
that he is arock, a vine, a door, and a hundred other things. 

But this is not all. This doctrine hath not only no certain foun- 
dation in scripture, but I have a heavier charge against it, namely, 
that it undermines the foundation of Christianity itself. And surely 
nothing ought to be admitted to be a part of the Christian doctrine 
which destroys reason of our belief of the whole. And that this 
doctrine does so, will appear evidently, if we consider what was the 
main argument which the apostles used to convince the world of the 
truth of Christianity; and that was this; that our blessed Saviour 
the author of this doctrine, wrought such and such miracles, and par- 
ticularly that he rose again from the dead? And this they proved 
because they were eye witnesses of his miracles, and had seen him 
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and conversed with him after he was risen from the dead. But 
what if their senses did deceive them in thismatter? Then itcannot 
be denied but that the main proof of Christianity falls to the ground. 

Well! we will now suppose (as the church of Rome does) tran- 
substantiation to have been one principal part of the Christian doc- 
trine which the apostle preached. But if this doctrine be true, then 
all men’s senses are deceived in a plain sensible manner, wherein 
it is as hard for them to be deceived as in any thing in the world: for 
two things can hardly be imagined more different, than a little bit 
of wafer and the whole body of a man. 

So that the apostles persuading men to believe this doctrine per- 
suaded them not to trust their senses, and yet the argument which 
they used to persuade them to this was built upon the direct con- 
trary principle, that men’s senses are to be trusted. For if they be 
not, then notwithstanding all the evidence the apostles offered for 
the resurrection of our Saviour he might not be risen, and so the 
faith of Christians was vain. So that they represent the apostles as 
absurd as is possible, viz. going about to persuade men out of their 
senses by virtue of an argument, the whole strength whereof depends 
upon the certainty of sense. 

And now the matter is brought to a fair issue; if the testimony of 
sense be to be relied upon, then transubstantiation is false; if it be 
not, then no man is sure that Christianity is true. For the utmost 
assurance that the apostles had of the truth of Christianity was the 
testimony of their own senses concerning our Saviour’s miracles, 
and this testimony every man hath against transubstantiation 
From whence it plainly follows, that no man, (no not the apostles 
themselves) had more reason to believe Christianity to be true, than 
every man hath to believe transubstantiation to be false. And 
we who did not see our Saviour’s miracles (as the apostles did) and 
have only a credible relation of them, but do see the sacrament, 
have less evidence of the truth of Christianity than of the false- 
hood of transubstantiation. 

But cannot God impose upon the senses of men, and represent 
things to them otherwise than they are? Yes undoubtedly. And if 
he hath revealed that he doth this, are we not to believe him? most 
certainly. But then we ought to be assured that he hath made such 
a revelation; which assurance no man can have, the certainty of 
sense being taken away. 

I shall press the business a little farther, supposing the scripture 
to be a divine revelation, and that these words (this is my body) if 
they be in scripture, must necessarily be taken in the strict and lite- 
ral sense; I ask now, what greater evidence any man has that these 
words (this is my body) are in the Bible, than every man has that the 
bread is not changed in the sacrament? Nay no man has so much; 
for we have only the evidence of our sense that these words are in 
the Bible, but that the bread is not changed we have the concurring 
testimony of several of our senses. In a word, if this be once ad- 
mitted that the senses of all men are deceived in one of the most 
plain sensible matters that can be, there is no certain means left ei- 
ther to convey or prove a divine revelation to men; nor is there any 
way to confute the grossest impostures in the world; for if the clear 
evidence of all men’s senses be not sufficient for this purpose, let 
any man, if he can, find a better or more convincing argument. 
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5. I will instance but in one doctrine more; and that shall be, the 
doctrine of deposing kings in case of heresy, and absolving their 
subjects from allegiance tothem. And this is not a mere specula- 
tive doctrine, but hath been put in practice many a time by the bish- 
op of Rome, as every one knows that is versed in history. For the 
troubles and confusions which were occasioned by this very thing 
make up a good part of the history, for several ages. I hope that 
nobody expects that I should take the pains to show that this was 
not the doctrine of the Saviour and his apostles, nor of the primi- 
tive Christians. The papists are many of them so far from pretend- 
ing this, that in some times and places where it is not seasonable 
and for their purpose, we have much ado to persuade them that ever 
it was their doctrine. But if transubstantiation be their doctrine, 
this is; for they came both out of the same forge, I mean the coun- 
cil of Lateran under Pope Innocent the third. And if (as they tell 
us) transubstantiation was then established, so was this. And in- 
deed one would think they were twins and brought forth at the 
same time, they are so like one another, both of them so monstrously 
unreasonable. 

II. I come now in the second place to consider some practices 
of the church of Rome, which I am afraid will prove as bad as her 
doctrines. I shall instance in these five. 

). Their celebrating of their service in an unknown tongue. 
And that not only contrary to the practises of the primitive church, 
and to the great end and design of religious worship, which is the 
edification of those concerned in it, (and it is hard to imagine how 
men can be edified by what they do not understand) but likewise 
in direct cantradiction to St. Paul, who hath no less than a whole 
chapter wherein he confutes this practice as fully, and condemns it 
as plainly as any thing is condemned in the whole Bible. And they 
that can have the face to maintain that this practice was not con- 
demned by St. Paul, or that it was allowed and used in the first ages 
of Christianity, need not be ashamed to set up for the defence of 
any paradox in the world. 

2. The communion in one kind. And that notwithstanding 
that even by their own acknowledgment our Saviour instituted it in 
both kinds, and the primitive church administered it 1n both kinds. 
This I must acknowledge is no addition to Christianity, but a sa- 
crilegious taking away of an essential part of the sacrament. For 
the cup is as essential a part of the institution as the bread; and 
they might as well, and by the same authority, take away the one 
as the other, and both as well as either. 

3. Their worshipping of images. Which (notwithstanding all 
their distinctions about it, which are no other but what the heathens 
used in the same case) is as point blank against the second com- 
mandment, as a deliberate and malicious killing of a man is against 
the sixth. But if the case be so plain, a man may think at least the 
teachers and guides of that church should be sensible of it. Why, 
they are so, and afraid the people should be so too, and therefore in 
the ordinary catechisms and manuals of devotion they leave out the 

second commandment, and divide the tenth into two to make up 
the number; lest if the common people should know it their con- 
sciences should start at the doing of a thing so directly contrary to 
the plain command of God. 
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4. The worshipping of the bread and wine in the eucharist, out 
of a false and groundless persuasion, that they are substantially 
changed into the body and blood of Christ. Which if it be not 
true, (and it hath good fortune if it be, for certainly it is one of the 
most incredible things in the whole world) then by the confession 
of several of their own learned writers, they are guilty of gross idol- 
atry. 

5, The worship and invocation of saints and angels, and par- 
ticulary of the virgin Mary, which hath now for some ages been 
a principal part of their religion. Now aman may justly wonder 
that so considerable a part of religion, as they make this to be 
should have no manner of foundation in the scripture. Does our 
Saviour any where speak one word concerning the worshipping of 
her? Nay does he not take all occasions to restrain all extravagant 
apprehensions and imaginations concerning honour due to her, as 
foreseeing the degeneracy of the church in this thing? When he was 
told that his mother and brethren were without; ‘‘who (says he) are my 
‘mother and my brethren? He that doth the will of my father, the 
same is my mother, and my sister, and brother.”’ And when the 
woman brake forth into that rapture concerning the blessed mother 
of our Lor», “ blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps 
that gave thee suck !’’ our Saviour diverts to another thing, “ yea 
rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 
Does either our Saviour or his apostles, in all their particular pre- 
cepts and directions concerning prayer and the manner of it, and 
by whom we are to address ourselves to Gop, give the least intima- 
tion of praying to the virgin Mary, or making use of her mediation? 
And can any man believe, that if this had been the practice of the 
church from the beginning, our Saviour and his apostles would 
have been so silent about so considerable a part of religion; inso- 
much that in all the epistles of the apostles | do not remember that 
her name is so much as once mentioned? And yet the worship of 
her is at this day in the church of Rome and hath been so for seve- 
ral ages, a main part of their public worship, yea and of their private 
devotions too, in which it is usual with them to say ten ave maries 
for one pater noster; that is, for one prayer they make to Almighty 
Gop, they make ten addresses to the blessed virgin; for that is the 
proportion observed in these rosaries. He that considers this, and 
had never seen the Bible, would have been apt to think that there 
had been more said concerning her in scripture, than either con- 
cerning Gop, or our biessed Saviour; and that the New Testament 
were full from one end to the other of precepts and exhortations to 
the worshipping of her; and yet when all is done, I challenge any 
man to shew me so much as one sentence in the whole Bible that 
sounds that way. And there is as little in the Christian writers of 
the first three hundred years. The truth is, this practice began to 
creep in among some superstitious people about the middle of the 
fourth century; and I remember particularly, that Epiphanus who 
lived about that time calls it the heresy of the women. 

And thus I have given you some instance of several doctrines 
and practices, which the church of Rome have built upon the foun- 
dation of Christianity. Much more might have been said of them, 
but from what hath been said any man may easily discern, how dan- 
gerous they are to the salvation of men. 
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§ The hazard of being saved [ January, 


I proceed now in the second place, 

Ii. To consider, whether our granting a possibility of salvation, 
though with great hazard, to those in the communion of the Roman 
church, and their denying it to us, be a sufficient argument and en- 
ccuragement toany man to quit our church and go to theirs. And 
there is the more need to consider this, because this is the great popu- 
lar argument wherewith the emissaries and agents of that church are 
wont to asstult our people. ‘‘ Your church (say they) grants that 
‘‘ a papist may be saved; ours denies that a protestant can be saved 
‘‘ therefore it is safest to be of our church, in which salvation by the 
‘‘ acknowledgment of both sides is possible.”’ 

For answer to this I shall endeavour to shew, that this is to far 
from being a good argument that it is so intolerably weak and 
sophistical, that any considerate man ought to be ashamed to be 
catched by it. For either it is good of itself and sufficient to per- 
suade aman to relinquish our church, and to pass over to theirs 
without entering into the merits of the cause on either side, and 
without comparing the doctrines and practises of both the churches 
together or it is not. If it be not sufficient of itselfto persuade a 
man to leave our church, without comparing the doctrines on both 
sides, then it is to no purpose, and there is nothing got by it. For 
if upon examination and comparing of doctrines the one appears to 
be true and the other false, this alone is a sufficient inducement to 
any man to cleave to that church where the true doctrine is found; 
and then there is no need of this argument. 

If it be said that this argument is good in itself without the exam- 
ination of the doctrines of both churches; this seems a very strange 
thing for any man to affirm, “ that it is reason enough to a man to 
‘‘ be of any church, whatever her doctrines and practices be, if she 
‘¢ do but damn those that differ from her, and if the church that 
‘ differs from her do but allow a possibility of salvation in her com- 
munion.”’ 

But they who use this argument, pretend that it is sufficient of it- 
self; and therefore I shall apply myself to shew as briefly as I can, 
the miserable weakness and insufficiency of it to satisfy any man’s 
conscience or prudence to change his religion. 

And to this end I shall, 

I. Shew the weakness of the principle upon which this argument 
relies. 

2. Give some parallel instances by which it will clearly appear 
that it concludes false. 

3. I shall take notice of some gross absurdities that follow from 
it. 

4. Shew how unfit it is to work upon those to whom it is pro- 
pounded. And 

5. How improper it is to be urged by those that make use of 
it. 

I. I shall shew the weakness of the principle upon which this ar- 
gument relies; and thatis this, “that whatever different parties in re- 
ligion a gree in, is safest to be chosen.”’ The true consequence 
of which principle, if it be driven to the head, is to persuade men 
to forsake Christianity, and to make them take up in the principles 
of natural religion, for in these all religions do agree. For if this 
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principle be true, and signify any thing, it is dangerous to embrace 
any thing wherein the several parties in religion differ; because 
‘that only is safe and prudent to be chosen wherein all agree. So 
that this argument, if the foundation of it be good, will persuade 
‘further than those who make use of it desire it should do; for it 
will not only make men forsake the protestant religion, but popery 
too; and which is much more considerable, Christianity itself. 

II. I will give some parallel instances by which it will clearly be 
seen that this argument concludes false. The Donatists denied 
the baptism of the Catholicks to be good, but the Catholicks acknow- 
ledged the baptism of the Donatists to be valid. So that both sides 
were agreed that the baptism of the Donatists was good, therefore 
the safest way for St. Austin and other Catholicks (according to this 
argument) was to be baptised again by the Donatists, because by 
the acknowledgment of both sides baptism among them was valid. 

But to come nearer to the church of Rome. Several in that 
church hold ‘ the personal infallibility of the pope and the law- 
fulness of deposing and killing kings for heresy’ to be de fide, 
that is necessary articles of faith, and consequently, that whoever 
does not believe them cannot be saved. But a great many papists, 
though they believe these things to be no matters of faith, yet they 
think those that hold them may be saved, and they are generally 
very favourable towards them. But now, according to this argu- 
ment, they ought all to be of their opinion in these points, because 
both sides are agreed that they that hold them may be saved; but 
one side positively says that men cannot be saved if they do not 
hold them. 

But my text furnishes me with as good an instance to this pur- 
pose as can be desired. St. Paul herein the text acknowledgeth 
the possibility of the salvation of those ‘“‘ who built hay and stubble 
upon the foundation of Christianity; that they might be saved,” 
though with great difficulty, and as it were out of the fire. But 
now among those builders of hay and stubble there were those who 
denied the possibility of St. Paul’s salvation, and of those who 
were of his mind. Weare told of some who built the Jewish cere- 
monies and observations upon the foundation of Christianity, and 
said that unless men were circumcised and kept the law of Moses 
they could not be saved. So that by this argument St. Paul and 
his followers ought to have gone over to those judaizing Christians, 
because it was acknowledged on both sides that they might be 
saved. But these judaizing Christians were as uncharitable to St. 
Paul and other Christians as the church of Rome is now to us, for 
they said positively thatthey could not be saved. But can any 
man think that St. Paul would have been moved by this argument, 
to leave a safe and certain way of salvation for that which was only 
possible, and that with great difficulty and hazard? The argument 
you see is the very same, and yet it concludes the wrong way; 
which plainly shews that it is a contingent argument, and concludes 
eeeneny and by chance, and therefore no man ought to be moved 

y it. 


_ IL. I shall take notice of some gross absurdities that follow from 
it. I shall mention but these two. 
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1. According to this principle it is always safest to be on the 
uncharitable side. And yet uncharitableness is as bad an evidence, 
either of a true Christian, or a true church, asa man would wish. 
Charity is one ofthe most essential marks of Christianity, and what 
the apostle saith of particular Christians is as true of whole Churches; 
‘‘ that though they have all faith, yet if they have not charity they 
are nothing. a 

I grant that no charity teacheth men to see others damned, and 
not tell them the danger of their condition. But it is to be consid- 
ered that the damning of men is a very hard thing, and therefore 
whenever we do it the case must be wonderfully plain. And is it 
so in this matter? They of the church of Rome cannot deny but 
that we embrace all the doctrines of our Saviovu R, contained in the 
apostles’ creed and determined by the four first general councils: 
and yet they will not allow this and a good life to put us within a 
possibility of salvation, because we will not submit to all the inno- 
vations they would impose upon us. And yet I think there is 
scarce any doctrine or practice in difference between them and _ us, 
which some or other of their most learned writers have not ack- 
nowledged either not to be sufficiently contained in scripture, or 
not to have been held and practised by the primitive church; so 
that nothing can excuse their uncharitableness towards us. And 
they pay dear for the little advantage they get by this argument, for 
they do what in them lies to make themselves no Christians, that 
they may prove themselves the truer and more Christian Church; a 
medium which we do not desire to make use of. 

2. Ifthis argument were good, then by this trick a man may 
bring over all the world to agree with him in an error which any 
other does not account damnable, what ever it be, provided he do 
but damn all those that do not hold it; and there wants nothing but 
confidence and uncharitableness to dothis. But is there any sense, 
that another man’s boldness and want of charity should be an ar- 
gument to move me to be of this opinion? I cannot illustrate this 
better, than by the difference between a skilful physician and a 
mountebank. A learned and a_ skilful physician is modest, and 
speaks justly of things: he says, that such a method of cure which 
he hath directed is safe, and withal, that that which the mountebank 
prescribes may possibly do the work, but there is great hazard and 
danger in it: but the mountebank, who never talks cf any thing less 
than infallible cures, (and always the more mountebank the stronger 
pretence to infallibility) he is positive that that method which the 
physician prescribes will destroy the patient, but his receipt is infal- 
ible and never fails. Is there any reason in this case, that this man 
should carry it merely by his confidence? And yet if this argument 
be good, the safest way is to reject the physician’s advice and to 
stick to the mountebank’s. For both sides are agreed, that there is 
a possibility of cure in the mountebank’s method, but not in the 
physician’s; and so the whole force of the argument lies in the con- 
fidence of an ignorant man. 

IV. This argumenti s very unfit to work upon those to whom it 
is propounded: for either they believe we say.true in this,or not. If 
they think we do not, they have no reason to be moved by what we 
say. If they think we do, why do they not take in all that we say, 
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in this matter? Namely, that though it be possible for some in the 
communion of the Roman church to be saved, yet it 1s very hazard- 
ous; and that they are in a safe condition already in our church. 
And why then should a bare possibility; accompanied with infinite 
and apparent hazard, be an argument to any man to run into that 
danger? 

Lastly, this argument is very improper to be urged by those who 
make use of it. Half ofthe strength of it lies in this, that we pro- 
testants acknowledge that it is possible a papist may be saved. But 
why should they lay any stress upon this? What matter is it what 
we heretics say, who aie so damnably mistaken in all other things? 
Methinks, if there were no other reason, yet because we say it, it 
should seem to them to be unlikely to betrue. But I perceive when 
it serves for their purpose we have some little credit and authority 
among them. 

By this time I hope every one is in some measure satisfied of the 
weakness of the argument, which is so transparent that no wise 
man can honestly use it. The truth is, it is a casual and contingent 
argument, and sometimes it concludes right, and oftener wrong; 
and therefore no prudent man can be moved by it, except only in 
one case, when all things are so equal on both sides that there is 
nothing else in the whole world to determine him; which surely can 
never happen in matters of religion, necessary to be believed. No 
man is so weak, as not to consider in the change of his religion the 
merits of the cause itself; as not to examine the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the churches on both sides; as not to take notice of the 
confidence and charity of both parties, together with all other things 
which ought to move aconscientious and a prudent man: and if 
upon enquiry there appear to be a clear advantage on either side, 
then this argument is needless and comes too late, because the 
work is already done without it. 

Besides, that the great hazard of salvation in the Roman church 
(which we declare upon account of the doctrines and practices 
which I have mentioned ) ought to deter any man much more from 
that religion, than the acknowledged possibility of salvation in it 
ought to encourage any man to the embracing of it; never did any 
Christian church behold so much hay and stubble upon the founda- 
tion of Christianity, and therefore “‘ those that are saved in it 
must be saved,”’ as it were ‘‘ out of the fire.’ And though purga- 
tory be not meant in the text , yetitis a doctrine very well suited 
to their manner of building; forthere is need of an ignis purgatorius, 
of a fire to try their work what it is, and to burn up their hay and 
stubble. And I have so much charity (and I desire always to have 
it) as to hope, that agreat many among them who live piously, and 
have been almost inevitably detained in that church by the prejudice 
of education and an invincible ignorance, will upon a general re- 
pentance find mercy with God; and ‘‘though their works suffer loss 
and be burnt, yet themselves may escape, as out of the fire.” 
But as for those who had the opportunities of coming to the know- 
ledge of the truth, if they continue in the errors of that church, or 
apostatize from the truth, I think their condition so far from being 
safe that there must be extraordinary favourable ciscumstances in 
their case to give a man hopes of their salvation. 
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NOTICE. 


{iS In the sermon of this month, we have omitted the conclusion be- 


cause it was not necessary to the argument, and because we had not 
room to publish it. 


&S- Our subscribers will perceive the enlargement we have made,in the 
quantity of matter; and the improvement in the appearance of the 
Magazine for this month. It may be relied on as at least a fair speci- 
men of the numbers that shall follow during the year. 


&$The terms are Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per year. Each 


year begins with January. No subscription received for less than a 
year. 





MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


BY RO: J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Religious establishment in Paris.—Catholic clergy.—The Con- 
cordat.— Anecdote of Napoleon.—Dress of the Priests. —Archbish- 
opric of Paris.—Nuns.—Churches.—Notre-Dame.—A_ marriage. 


The Choir.— Coronation of Napoleon.—Pius VII.—A funeral.—St. 
Gervais—Kindness of the French to the afflicted.— Pictures.—Relics. 
Transubstantiation.—St. Eustache— Chapels.— Worship of the Sacred 
heart.—The Baptism of achild.—-The Maideleine.— Miracle in mar- 
ble.-- Pantheon.--Mirabeau.--Names of slain inthe Revolution of July. 
St. Genevieve commemoration of her miracles. —Her tomb and worship 
Masses. 


Tue French Charter sworn to by Louis Philip, the first on the 
9th day of August, 1830, established perfect religious liberty. 
“Each may profess his own religion with equal liberty, and shall 
receive for his mode of worship, the same protection;’’—are the 
comprehensive words of the Sth article. It was no doubt however, 
true in forms, that though far otherwise in fact, as the next article 
asserts; ‘that the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, religion 1s profess- 
ed by the majority of the French.” In speaking therefore of the 
religious establishments of Paris, it is right to give the precedence 
to it. 

The Catholic clergy of Paris consist of one Archbishop; twelve 
cures in charge ofthe principal parish churches in the twelve anondis- 
siments, who are associated in various relations in those churches, 
with twenty other priests; to whom are to be added, twenty one va- 
rious metropolitan officers, all priests of course, personally associ- 
ated with the Archbishop; then to these seventeen others compo- 
sing the chapter of Paris; and then thirty four others who are hon- 
orary Canons; besides twenty more who are professors, directors &c. 
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&c, and we have in the official list of the Government for 1836 one 
hundred and twenty five, who receive their support from the public 
treasury. This it must be confessed is a very small supply for a 
population of a million of souls; nor does it probably even approxi- 
mate to the truth, merely for the city itself, excluding the neighbour- 
ing parishes. The actual number of Priests in France, is about 
thirty seven thousand five hundred and twenty one; and as Paris 
contains about a thirty fifth part of the entire population of the king- 
dom, itis very certain that it contains a full proportion of the priests. 
So that perhaps eleven or twelve hundred, would not be very far 
from the mark—if we estimate those who have no publick charge 
and therefor receiving no allowance from the government are not 
found in its lists. This would be one priest for every thousand 
souls; and considering that a portion of the people are protestants, 
and a very great multitude infidels,—the allowance is very ample. 

These priests are generally persons connected with the lowest 
ranks of societys They areas a body represented to be destitute of 
learning, and activity; which is very manifest, from the paucity and 
worthlessness of their literary and scientific productions, in the thir- 
ty five years which have elapsed since the Concordat between Bona- 
parte, and Pius VII. restored the papal church in France.—‘‘How 
did you find the ceremony;”’—said Bonaparte to General Delmas, as 
they returned to the place, after witnessing the pomp with which 
that famous act was inaugurated at the church of Notre Dame.‘It was 
a pretty capuchinade’ '—replied Delmas—‘‘ and lacked nothing but 
the million of men, who have been slain in destroying that which 
you have re-established.” 

You occasionally meet a priest in the streets of Paris, in his of- 
ficial dress, It is perfectly black, except perhaps a shirt, if they 
wear one; and consists of an upper garment that resembles exceed- 
ingly, the old-fashioned gown of anold women. The same long, 
close sleeves,and tight body: the same full skirt—and long tail tuck- 
ed up behind, as I have a thousand times seen labouring women 
hitch up theirs, when walking in the mud. Under this, is a tight pan- 
taloon or black stocking; and over it, nearly always; a black sash of 
some kind, slung from one shoulder, and under the other arm. 
The dress is unbecoming to the last degree; and seems to have 
been made’ after the female model, only because in the Bible men 
were once’ forbidden to dress in this way. For I have had frequent 
occasion to observe that there is not a single distinctive feature 
about this extraordinary superstition, which does not seem intended 
to set at nought some explicit statement of the holy scriptures. In 
the villages, a cocked hat, or in Paris, a common one completes the 
equipment. Most commonly they wear when in the streets, a dress 
which will not allow them to be distinguished from others;—a pre- 
caution, necessary to save themselves from public ridicule. I have 
had repeated opportunities to see them uncovered, and have never 
yet seen one with the top of his head shaved. This is the more re- 
markable, as the Council of Trent, not only expressly commands it 
to be done, but is very minute in its directions about the propor- 
tions which the tonsure is to bear, to the increasing dignity and ad- 

vancement of the subject. Itis to be hoped that this antiquated 
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folly will by and by become too absurd even for superstition to en- 
dure; and that as it has been ascertained that there is no longer 
any piety in baldness,—the equally happy discovery to which there 
seems a tendency may be soon made, as it_regards fantastic and 
ridiculous aparel. 

The Bishopric of Paris is said to have been created in the middle 
of the third century; and the present prelate represents himself to be 
the hundred and eleventh, who has occupied the see. In the year 
1694, the diocese was erected into an archbishopric; since which time 
thirteen archbishops have governed in it. Before the revolution of 
1789, the clergy of Paris possessed immense endow ments, and 
amounted, including monks and nuns to one person in sixty, in the 
capitol. Under the restoration, they occupied a far more important 
rank than at present. I have before me a list of those for this city; 
for 1829 similar to that given on a’preceding page for 1836, and find 
that instead of amounting to only one hundred and twenty five persons 
it exceeded twelve hundred and fifty —From the best information I 
can obtain, | state the number of nuns in Paris—embracing all the 
female professed, at seven hundred; being in a proportion of rather 
more than one to every two priests. 

The churches of this great city are numerous and magnificent. 
They present however exceedingly various styles of architecture, 
and one may study in them, the principles of beauty and grandeur, 
as applied to that delightful art, by which four or five distinct and 
widely separated eras were respectively characterized. A more 
skillful hand than mine, has told us, that successive examples of an- 
cient Gothic, are well preserved in the churches of St. Germain-des- 
Pres, with its simicircular arches of the tenth and eleventh centuries; 
—Notre Dame, having the massive castellated structure of the mid- 
dle ages; the Sainte, Chapelle, which for richness and delicacy is not 
surpassed by any similar monument in Europe,—and which St Louis, 
built at an expense of nearly 3,000,000 of francs, as the depository 
of the real crown of thrones, for which he had paid Baldwin Emper- 
or of Constantinople an immense price; St Gervais, which was finish- 
ed by Louis XIII.—and is taken for a striking specimen of the 
beauties and defects of the style of that andthe preceeding ages: 
and St. Etieene-du-Mont, standing near to where Mercury once had 
a temple devoted to him, and exhibiting now in the midst of its 
light, bold, and singular architectural ornaments, a hardly less idola- 
trous worship of St. Geneieve.—The transition from the Gothic 
to the Greek and Roman styles, is thought to be well exhibited in 
the church of St. Eustache,—whose proportions are prodigious, 
and its external ornaments most profuse, and I thought most un- 
sightly. Specimens of the Roman style, sustained and perfected 
during the reign of Louis XIV. are preserved in the churches of 
the Assumption and the Visitation, and in the splendid church of the 
Hotel-des-Invalides, near the Champ-de Mon. At the Military 
Hospital of Val-du-Grace in the church of the same name is a fine 
specimen of the lofty, and capacious style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.—It was built as a sort of thank offering for the birth of Louis 
XIV.. whose mother having been tw enty two years married without 
jssue,—after his birth directed the erection of this superb monument 
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of her sterity, her vows, and her gratitude.— Our own era, dating 
its origin in the reion of Louis XV., or Louis X VI.—exhibiting its 
incomparable superiority above those already mentioned, no where, 
more than in this city. The Pantheon, situated in the Place St. 
Genevieve, on one of the highest summits embraced within the 
walls of Paris, is, after St. Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul's at 
London, (and hardly after the latter)—probably the noblest. struc- 
ture of thekindthat exists. The exquisite building devoted to St. 
Mary Magdalene,—now nearly completed, at the end of the Rue 
Royale, is perfect in its proportions, and in the incomparable finish 
of its parts. Thesum of moneys spent on these two last buildings,— 
are incredible. Afrer the restoration of religion in France, a hun- 
dred and twenty millions of francs were expended by the govern- 
ment, in restoring the churches, from the injuries inflicted during 
the revolution. 

I would conduct the reader to the interior of a few of these 
buildings, that we be instructed by the observances to which they 
are devoted—or perhaps by the recollections which consecrate 
them.—The first of them I visited was the Cathedral, of Notre Dame. 
It is situated at the upper end of the Ile de la Cite—and stands on 
the spot once occupied by a temple of Jupiter. As you approach 
its main front, you enter upon the large, open Pavris (or square) 
de Notre Dame: having upon your right the immense Hospital of 
the Hotel Dieu; on two other sides, rows of lofty irregular, and an- 
tiquated houses—and before you, this ancient edifice, built in the 
form of a Latin cross,—four hundred and fifteen feet long, by one 
hundred and fifty wide. You stand in front of one end, which 
presents three lofty stories; the first divided by three great pointed 
arches, through which the interior of the house is reached from this 
direction; the second profusely ornamented with carvings, and arch- 
es, and circles of massive stone work; and the third, divided into 
two great square towers of open work, with flat tops. You enter 
a vast hall, divided by rows of pillars, with an arched roof of stone, 
the whole length of the building, and far above yourhead. Around 
the entire compass of the house are numerous small appartments, 
each constituting a separate chapel, having its own altar, its pe- 
culiar pointings or statues—its appropriated worship, its particular 
object of invocation, and its own votaries. ‘These are found in al- 
most every church: I counted thirty one of them here: In some 
and before others, persons were engaged at their devotions. People 
came and went:and the area of the room towards the common en- 
trance, was well supplied with plain rush-bottomed chairs. Upon 
the backs of these, some bowed themselves before a picture or altar; 
in others, persons more devout kneeled on one or both knees. At 
the same time many came and went, as mere spectators;—while not 
a few were engaged inthe various employments, that conscience or 
convenience dictated the performance of ina church. Many were 
there, to beg the more conveniently, and more successfully; for it is 
surely not easy to steel the heart to objects of distress, when we are 
in the act of deploriug our own weakness, and soliciting the fulfill- 
ment of our own desires. I believe the command of Chirst, to 
give to them that ask of us,is more literal than this accute generation 
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allows; and it is besides less painful to suppose we have donea well 
intentioned act, to one that did not deserve it, or that even made an 
ill use of it,—than to pursue those investigations whose issue might 
exonerate us from benevolence—or to assume their general issue as 
true, and therefore steadily refuse all. I confess it did not awaken 
a pang of self-reproach, when I left the church, and found a gang of 
haridons in a high quarrel in the Parvis—to discover in the ring- 
leader an old hag, I had given two sous to, an hour before. It is 
her fault if she obtains by false pretences, or applies to evil objects, 
the trifle which it were my shame, and my woe, if I withheld, to her 
undoing. And oh if we could realize the just proportion between 
what we receive, and what we either deserve or use aright,—we should 
scan with a less searching eye the sins, to which want is prone, and 
relieve its sorrows with a more open hand.— 

As we sauntered around the room, a decently dressed woman of 
the lower sort, came up in great anxiety to our carrier, and_ hastily 
asked a few questions; which were positively—but with some em- 
barrassment, answered by two or three no’s. ‘*What did she want?’’ 
said. ‘That I would act as a witness in a marriage ceremony’ — 
wasthe reply. ‘Call her back, we will do it with great pleasure,’ — 
and our party was conducted into one of the side chapels, in which 
all was in readiness—but ata stand for the want of the required 
number of witnesses. A priest stood on the step in front of the 
altar, dressed in white petticoats with long sleeves, and with a red 
coloured sort of yoke with long ends over his neck, and dropping 
down before. He held a small book in his hand: and at his right 
side stood a lad of ten or twelve years, dressed like himself except 
the yoke, and holding a small whisk, witha handle about a foot long 
the scanty hairs in the end of which was wet with holy water. In 
front were the parties,—and between them a pretty little boy two or 
three years old. It might have been the son of a former marriage; 
but perhaps they should have been sooner married. One of the 
greatest evils society has to bear from the church of Rome, lies in 
her assumption of a divine right to make such children legitimate,— 
and the crimes that too often find an easy excuse in the tardy exer- 
cise of this strange claim. The ceremony commenced. A few 
questions were asked and answered: the hands of the parties united; 
a plate was handed to them in which two small silver coins were 
placed; a ring was taken from the finger of the man, and drawn on 
that of the woman: they both knelt down, and two men held a long 
piece of cloth over them so as to conceal both. This constituted 
their part of the ceremony. Inthe mean time, the priest read, ever 
and anon out of his little book—in a tone of voice so low as to be 
almost inaudible, so rapid as to be quite indistinct—and in a man- 
ner so incoherent by skipping about from passage to passage, that it 
was a mere impossibility to comprehend what he said. Sometimes 
he turned towards the altar; then again towards the people—and 
then towards the altaragain. Several times he put his fingers to the 
hair of the whisk which the boy held by his side; and several times 
took it and made motions in the air, like a conjurer. Once he finger- 
ed the candles that sat behind him on the altar: but I did not see for 
what end. In the intervals asaturnine looking fellow, dressed in a 
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half military, half clerical costume who stood ofi—cried, amen. And 
after about thirty minutes dumb show of the kind I have described— 
a general movement showed that the affair was complete. If Thad 
not known it was to be a marriage ceremony—lI should have been 
exceedingly puzzled to tell what it was.—I should certainly never 
have guessed it to be a sacrament. 

About one third of the church was separated from the remainder, 
by ascreen of antique railing—behind which was the grand altar,— 
and around the walls, successive chappels, separated, by another 
circular screen of solid construction, from the area in front of the 
altar. The paintings in these chapels are finer than those, in the 
chapels, in the more exposed part of the church: and those in the 
choir itself are of an order still superior. There are eight of them 
of large proportions, representing the birth of the Virgin, by Chom- 
pagne—the visitation of the Virgin by Louvenet,—the anunciation 
to the Virgin, by Halle, the assumption of the Virgin, by de la 
Hyre—the presentation of the Virgin by Chompagne &c. &c. In 
the religion of the modern Romans—the name of Juno, is changed 
to that of Mary,—but in other respects the worship of their ances- 
tors, is marvelously preserved. 

Our guide, a respectable looking female—suddenly stopped in 
front of the great altar, and pointing toa spot, indicated by a large 
star wrought of the costly marble of which the pavement is com- 
posed; on this spot said she was Napolean crowned Emperor of the 
French!—And there—and there—pointing on either side, to the 
two thrones that termited the rows of richly carved stalls,—sat the 
venerable archbishop of Paris, then advanced to the extreme verge 
of life,x—and his holiness Pope Pius VII. who came to Paris to 
consecrate the‘new dynasty, which had already been baptized in the 
blood of Europe! This imposing ceremony took place on the 2nd 
of December, 1804. At that door entered the emperor—escorted 
by hisenthusiastic guard—and accompanied by the unhappy Jo- 
sephene. Here stood the Pope, the Cardinals, the great ecclesi- 
asticks—the grand officers of state, —and all the elite of France—to 
receive him, who came to offer up the revolution, upon the altar of 
his own intense egotism.” ‘Almighty God” exclaimed the pope, 
as at the foot of the altar, he anointed with a triple unction the 
head and both the hands of Napoleon, ‘‘Thou, who didst establish 
Hazael, to be ruler of Syria; and Jehu, to be king of Israel—mani- 
festing thy will to them, by the prophet Elias, thou who didst also 
shed the holy unction of kings, upon the head of Saul and of David 
—by the hands of thy prophet Samuel; bestow, by our hands, the 
treasures of thy grace and benediction, upon thy servant Napoleon, 
—who notwithstanding, our own personal unworthiness, we conse- 
crate this day emperor in thy name!’’ Even in this scene, the con- 
duct of the emperor, was perfectly characteristic. Before,—all sov- 
reigns had beencrowned. He crowned himself: taking the diadem 
in his hands and placing it upon his head; then placing another upon 
the head of Josephene. 

There are few acts in the history of the human race,—more re- 
plete with overwhelming interest. My whole frame trembled with 
emotion,—as the actors in it lived again before me;—and my heart 
was wrung with anguish at the recollection of all that it erushed 
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and destroyed. This amazing man, had found a mighty nation torn 
with horrible passions, and on the brink of ruin: and he had tran- 
quilized them—restored order and prosperity, and forced Europe, 
three times conquered to recognize, the revolution as a part of its 
existing system, Victory, peace, prosperity, had been assured to 
the republic, and still liberty was safe. What a moment in which 
to have made himself the impersonation of a glorious age! To have 
consecrated to history a second man, capable like Washington of 
forgetting himself, to secure to the world a just equality, a wise 
liberty, a highly developed civilization—a noble system of human 
happiness and greatness. The nation, adds one of their most phi- 
losophic historians—was in the hands ofa great man, or of a despot. 
It depended on him, to preserve it free—or to enslave it. He _ pre- 
fered his own selfish ends. He loved himself more, than the hu- 
man race. 

Full of these sad thoughts, we emerged from the choir, and en- 
countered a procession in the great area not unsuited to them. From 
a side chapel near to that in which we had a short time before been 
witnesses of what this church calls the sacrament of marriage,— 
then came forth a funeral procession. Here atleast we are equal, 
—all alike nothing. And I stood reverently as they bore along their 
dead—respecting even the weaknesses of a sacred grief. There 
came first two officers, with their battoons;—then the body appa- 
rently of a man, borne by four others;—then a company of twenty 
or thirty other men;—and behind, the priest I had before seen mar- 
shalled by the same attendants. The hearse was set down not 
far fromthe door: the men formed two rows facing each other, before 
it—between which the priest passed slowly,muttering out of the same 
little book, the same incoherent gibberish—and in the same perfect- 
ly careless manner. Ashe approached the foot of the coffin, he 
took the same little whisk from the lad, at his elbow, and made the 
same motions in the air—as if scattering about holy water; and then 
retired. Each of the attendants, approached, and after all the 
company had successively made these signals, whether to heaven, 
to earth, to the dead, or to the spiritual world, I know not,—they 
took up the body,—and bore it from the church. It is one of the 
most extraordinary features of the papal system of worship—that 
its ministers profess to exercise a power over the destinies of the 
souls, which death itself does not weaken. And to make the folly 
consummate, they pretend to secure blessings in the dread and un- 
known future, to one man’s disembodied spirit, by idolatrous worship 
of another man’s decayed bones! 

Some days after the one on which I first visited Notre Dame, I 
was in the neighbourhood of the Place de Greve, and came rather 
accidentally, upon the church of St. Gervais,—whose admirable 
architecture, is the more striking, as you would never expect to find 
such a work; in the midst of the filthy, narrow, and irregular streets 
which surroundit. ‘The churches of Paris are always open—always 
accessable to the public. I stepped into this out of a shower of 
rain, and select it almost at random, as one of the few, of which 
it is possible to make special mention. I have never been in one, 
in which there were not persons at worship,—persons to beg—per- 
sons at confession—officials,—and priests, There sat at the en- 
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trance amongst others, a man, whose statue like stillness, attracted 
my notice. ‘I am blind; and the father of a family;’’ was the sim- 
ple announcement, in his own tongue, written on a placard, affixed 
to his person. There was an air of reserve, almost of dignity, in 
this;—coupled with a certain calm submission to inevitable destiny 
—and a sort of taking for granted, that the human heart was not all 
stone—and that the simple fact was enough. I have observed this 
sort of gracefulness, in the moral of things, very often amongst the 
French, and its effect is never lost on their quicksighted and impul- 
sive countrymen. Indeed I have remarked as one of their most 
pleasing national traits, the readiness and the tenderness, with which 
the very humblest of the people—admit and contribute to the claims 
of wretchedness.— 

There was a large, and very handsome man, who was attendant 
at the place and ready to do its honours. He commenced with great 
gravity, and many marks of reverence to show us the chapels—the 
altars, the paintings,—especially some statuary which he pronounced 
to be unrivalled in Paris, if not under the sun,—and some exceed- 
ingly curious painted glass in the windows, of great antiquity and 
beauty. We were shown a picture of God the Father; and passed 
on in silence. Presently another. Then one of the Holy Ghost. 
I said I was a Protestant—and disapproved of such attempts. His 
whole manner changed at once; and putting aside his saints and le- 
gends, and revolting representation of the Almighty, he took me to 
the opposite side of the church, and exhibited a painting by Albert 
Durei, which was the first of this great master I then had seen. 
The picture, represented in the centre the crucifixion; and in eight 
compartments, four on either side,—as many scenes immediately 
preceeding and following it. It had been painted nearly three hun- 
dred and forty years;—and yet it was as fresh, as if brought yester- 
day from the case. It is a most exquisite relic; and though he 
showed us, afterwards, a bone of St. Gervais the patron of the church, 
—another of St. Laurent, the patron of that quarter of Paris, and a 
third of St. Denis, the patron of all the clergy of the city,—all set in 
gold: in my poor heretical estimation, that relic of Albert Durei, 
were worth ali the bones of saints, be they of men, pigs, or fowls, 
(and which they are, I am not comparative anatomist enough to de- 
cide in a satisfactory manner)—which all the superstition of earth 
hath heaped together. I was also allowed, as I had before been at 
Notre Dame, as you can be any where for a franc, to see the rich 
and extensive wardrobe—which most of the churches possess. The 
possession of relics, is not only universal, but is considered indispen- 
sable; and amongst these, there is almost universally found, a por- 
tion of the true cross. This was shown to me on the present occa- 
sion—set in the silver crucifix—in the centre of which, in the midst 
of a golden sun,—the consecrated wafer is borne aloft on great oc- 
casions. Or in other words, if the priests tell true-——here is a little 
circle about as large as a dollar, in the middle of which “the soul, 
body, blood and divinity of Jesus Christ’’—is carried, and worship- 
ped as God—under the species of a bit of bread;—in every particle 
of which, he exists whole, and entire!-—Think of that, a hundred 
millions of Gods,—as there are that many particles of the bread—in 
a space as large as a dollar! And these all swallowed by a priest at 
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ope mosthful!—And is the world to be always convulsed to propa- 
gate this dogma’ Ils freedom, personal and national still to be 
cloven down before the hierarchy of a God of dough? Are our souls 
to be cursed, by those who avouch God’s authority for all their acts— 
because we are unable to believe; that which contradicts all our 
senses,— outrages our reason—and stultifies all science—and 
shocks us, as at once contemptible and horrible? Thanks be to God, 
the day star has arisen. I write these lines freely—-on the spot 
where kings have slaughtered their people—and subjects bathed 
their hands in the blood of kings, for being only suspected of 
doubting—what they who hold, now only whisper to each other; 

wherever the light of truth has reached.—- 

The church of St. Eustache, which is the parish church of the 
third arrondissement,—is after Notre-Dame, the largest in Paris. 
The houses which crowd it on all sides, intercept the view of its 
profuse and heterogeneous,exterior ornaments. Its interior consists 
of double aisles of immense heighth, whose richly decorated ceiling 
of vaulted stone, is supported by so many pillars, half Greek, half 
Gothic, as to confuse and disturb the whole. It possesses some 
beautiful specimens, of that rich pointed glass,which makes the win- 
dows of the ancient churches so ornamental—and gives such soft- 
ness to the light, as it passes through it. I walked leisurely about 
the long aisles,—read the tariffs which hung on the walls of all the 
churches, in manuscript, indicating the rate at which certain ac- 
commodations might be enjoyed; examined the programe of mass- 
es, fates, &c. for the current week, amongst which the chief seem- 
ed to have reference to a great service and exhibition of relics of 
Lazarus, Mary and Martha;—and after counting the chapels, which 
I found to be nineteen,—commenced a somewhat particular inspec- 
tion of them. Commencing on the right hand as you enter the 
church, the first isthe Chapelle du Calvarie; the second the Chapelle 
of St. Cecelia in which is a picture of the saint playing on the piano 
forte:—the third is the chapelle of the angel Gabriel. I paused be- 
fore examining the fourth, that several persons who were at their 
devotions before it might finish them undisturbed. It seemed the 
most resorted to of any—and on the side of it in the aisle—was a 
small Chevaux de friese, on which a number of little candles were 
stuck, one of which was lighted. It was the chapelle of the sacred 
heart,—the devotion rendered to which forms conspicuous a part of 
the idolatry of the Jesuits. As you stand before the chapelle 
there hangs facing you, a small and rather well executed painting, of 
a human heart, surrounded by a crown of thorns, and surrmounted 
by across, reposing ina flame. Above are heads of angels, gazing 
upon it. and below, several figures, which are probably meant to be 
celestial; as they have wings, profoundly adoring it. On the heart 
itself was acypher which I could but imperfectly distinguish; but 
which seemed like the four Hebrew letters, which compose the 
word Jehovah. At the bottom of the picture were the words, Cor 
Jesu Sacratissimum miserere nobis: —Most sacred heart of Jesus have 
mercy on us! Before this picture I beheld rational and immortal be- 
ings, rendering their worship. 

his is enough, I sighed; and turned to quit the place. At the 
door I meta small party bearinga very young child They are going 
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to have it baptized perhaps; a ceremony I had long desired to wit- 
ness; and I turned back with them. They were soon shown into 
the chapel, on the left side of the church, in the centre of which 
stood a font apparently of silver, on a pedestal about four feet high. 
The priest entered, apparelled nearly like him I had seen at Notre- 
Dame, marshalled by an official, dressed in a military costume, and 
followed by another in deep black, of a peculiar cut, like a sort of 
clerical undress. Besides these three, the nurse with the infant in 
her arms,—the father of the child,—a girl about thirteen, and a boy 
of perhaps ten, formed the companyinthe chapel. The priest took 
his stand by the font, and commenced whispering out of a little book 
as if speaking to himself. The infant was held in the arms, oppo- 
site; and on either side of it, stood the little girl and boy to act as 
sponsors for the babe; the male sponsor was obliged to stand upon a 
high stool, upon which the father, held him—and thus fulfilled his 
entire part in the scene. As the door of the chapelle still stood 
a jar, I pointed to it, and catching the eye of the attendant, made 
a slight bow. He returned the salutation, and I entered and took 
my stand by his side, within arm’s reach of all the party. 

I will briefly describe what I saw. But when the multitude of 
the absurdities is considered, and it is remembered that the words of 
the ceremony were in a language (Latin) which fewcan speak, and 
which was now uttered in a foreign accent,—lI shall be easily excus- 
ed, if I be found in error, as to points more material than the exact 
order of occurrence, about which indeed I[ cannot be positive. Du- 
ring much of the ceremony the priest extended his right hand, over 
the child; occasionally the little sponsors did the same, the assist- 
ant, gazed about, and at intervals, said amen; while the official, han- 
ded about the various utensils, cotton, little spoons, &c. &c. used 
onthe occasion. The priest made the sign of the cross, on the 
forehead and breast of the child, saying at the same time, it was ‘‘to 
secure to it eternal life.’’ He breathed several times in its face, 
saying ‘“‘receive the good spirit’’—with much beside; for I only give 
a few words of what he muttered without ceasing. Just before 
or just after that—he went through a process of exorcism, which was. 
directed against an unclean spirit supposed to reside in the infant 
He put his own saliva on his fingers, and tranferred it, into the nos- 
trils and ears of the little sleeping subject, using at the operation 
on the latter, the solemn Ephphratta, once pronounced by our 
Saviour, with the power of God; and which I shuddered to hear pro- 
faned to such mummery. He took a pinch of salt; from a silver 
sheil, and put it into the child’s mouth. He took a little gold spoon- 
full of cil out of a very small silver cabinet, and touched the breast 
and back of the neck with it; the attendant, immediately wiping it 
off, witha bit of cotton, with which he also carefully wiped the cab- 
inet. Atthis moment, if my memory is accurate, he took up a se- 
cond silver utensil, very small, and formed like a shell, and poured 
out asmall portion of water upon the right side of the crown of the 
head. Two things however distracted the fixed and painful atten- 
tion with which I had regarded his proceedings. The first was 
the multitudes of caps, being no less than four,—which were remo- 
ved from the head of the infant, to expose it, for the performance of 
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this part of the ceremony. The second was, that the priest, in his 
first attempt, missed the head, and poured the water into the font; 
at which he uttered several ejaculations of surprise—that greatly 
tried the gravity of the spectators. A second attempt was more 
successful. After which, he gave the unction with chrism, taken 
from a second compartment of the little silver cabinet. Then fol- 
lowed a dumb show, witha candle which he held so, as to appear as 
if grasped by the child, while he uttered a few sentences; in the 
midst of which, they gathered closer around, and concealed it for a 
moment from my view. ‘Towards the end of the affair, he took up 
one end of the collar which depended from his neck, and held it for 
a moment over the person of the infant, with the side that had a 
cross on it upwards. He had several times before, pressed the side 
with the cross, on its face and person, and once took the collar off, 
reverently kissed the part that rested on the back of his neck, turn- 
ed it inside out and put it on again. And this is Baptism? This is 
that simple, significant, divine right, wherein by the pouring of wa- 
ter on the person, we signify the outpouring of the Eternal Spirit 
for the cleansing of the soul of man: in which we manifest our 
wish to perform, on our part, the conditions and to secure the ful- 
filment on the part of God, of the sacred promises, of that covenant 
of which itis so plain a seal? No: itis a gross and degrading mum- 
mery—compounded of impiety, superstition and folly; no more like 
Christian baptism, than the Pope of Rome is like that blessed Lord, 
in whose name and stead he claims to rule,—or the apostacy in 
the midst of which he sits as God, is like that universal church of 
the redeemed in earth and heaven, of which Christ Jesus, is the only 
and the adorable head! 

Amongst the churches of Paris, however, incomparably the most 
magnificent are the Madeleine, and the Pantheon; if indeed the 
latter should be called a church. They are neither, as yet com- 
pletely finished, although the*first stone of both of them, was laid 
in the year 1764, by Louis XV.—and with some considerable in- 
termissions, they have been wrought on ever since. 

The Madeleine, is situated on the outside of the Boulivart of the 
same name, immediately i in front of the Rue Royale—down which 
it looks, to the Place de la Concorde, and across the Seine, to the 
Palace of the Chamber of Deputies. Originally designed for a sim- 
ple parish church, for a village which is now absorbed in the city; 
Buonaparte changed its destination, and in 1808 pulled down most 
of what had been done in the preceeding forty years, and projected 
the present exquisite structure, asa TEMPLE TO GLory. La Gloire, 
is to a true Frenchman, meat, drink, and raiment. And he who 
above all men, knew the depth and intensity of this national enthu- 
siasm—knew the best how to indu'ze, as well as how to direct it. 
An inscription on the lofty front of the portico shows that this desti- 
nation has also been changed; and that the place ‘‘is under the invo- 
cation of Saint Mary Magdalen.”—And as one mounts the double 
ascent of lofty steps, —and enjoys the luxury of a promenade on the 
high terraces entirely around the church; guarded by the lofty, rich, 
prolonged, and perfect Corinthian colonades, he is ready to confess 
that, that gentle and frail penitent has had no where else a shrine 
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so beautiful, nor votaries touched with a more devout sympathy. 
A most extraordinary miracle has occurred in this house. On one 
of the beautiful slabs of coloured marble, polished till they are as 
smooth as the forehead of a child, or the inside of a marine shell— 
which decorates the lower parts of the interior walls, was suddenly 
found exhibited in the stone itself, a perfect picture of a bishop, in 
full attire, and of the size of nature! It is shown with great rever- 
ence to all visiters; and with a little aid from the imagination, a 
sort of resemblance can certainly be traced. I was critical; but the 
guide, and the bystanders pronounced it perfect. The omen is 
evil then, said I; for the staff in his hand, is held up like a baton of 
command, and is four times too thick. It means that you are to 
be again subjected to the insupportable tyranny of the priests. The 
suggestion, seemed no way, beneficial to the miracle. 

The Pantheon is at the opposite quarter of the city from the Ma- 
deleine. it is on the left side of the river, in the place of St. Gene- 
vieve, on the street and hill St. Jaquez---behind it is the College of 
Henry IV: below it, that of Louis XIV: the great promoters of the 
arts in France. This like the church last mentioned, has been 
subjected to several changes of destination; but since the revolu- 
tion of July, has been restored to the august purpose, of commem- 
orating the benefactors of France. On the fringe of the gigantic 
portico, are these striking words: Auz grans hommes—la patri re- 
connaissante:-—A grateful country—to great men! It was the Na- 
tional Assembly that conceived the idea—and by a decree of 1791, 
consecrated the magnificent church, as the sepulchre of those who 
shed lustre upon their country. The same decree directed this ho- 
nour, to be conferred for the first time on the remains of Mirabeau, 
—then recently dead,—and the assembly itself ministered at his 
obsgeuies. Great, corrupt, heroic genius! Necessary to mankind, 
—indispensable to France—dear to liberty!—Successive genera- 
tions as they cast their shadows across these long pavements, and 
tread amidst these vast and numberless columns—will kindle with 
deeper emotion, when they remember it is thy monument! And as 
they recall the thousand dangers, which nothing but thy dauntless 
courage warded off, the difficulties which thy wisdom surmounted, 
the triumphs which thy eloquence achieved, for young freedom— 
they will weep, as they may not paliate, nor hide, thy crimes! 

As you enter this splendid edifice, which has the figure of a Greek 
cross, you find yourself in the midst of an immense area, of the 
same shape,—on all sides of which are rows of enormous pillars; and 
surmounting the whole, a dome of great proportioas, mounting up 
to a heighth, far above any other in the city. I have, on a former 
occasion, mentioned the wide extent, and grandeur of the Panora- 
ma, presented from this pinnacle. In the great area beneath, is one 
of those innumerable objects, which in this capital, seem to be so 
skilfully arranged to breed in the people, the most profound pas- 
sions of every kind. At the four points, when the lines of the great 
cross, which composes the building intersect each other, and which 
constitute the salient points of the arch of the dome—are large 
slabs of black marble, on which are written long rows of names im 
letters of gold. At the top of each tablet is this inscription in 
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French: ‘Names of the citizens who died in defence of the laws and 
liberty on the 27,28, and 29th of July, 1830.” I counted the 


names—there were two hundred andeighty seven. Are thrones so 


easily subverted?—I read over the places of their birth; most of 


them were from the immediate neighbourhood of Paris; the whole 
from continental Europe. I looked at the ages. There was a lad 
of fifteen. I would make a pilgrimage to embrace his mother’s 
knees. It was a boy of the Polytechnique school, who fell leading 
a desperate, assault upon the Louvre. As soon as his hardy follow- 
ers saw that he must die; they bore him with loud shouts of triumph 
across the place Carousal, into the palace of the Thuileries—into 
the great hall of state—and placed him upon the throne from which 
his young hand was so rudely tearing a rebel tyrant! He breathed his 
last upon the throne of Charlemaine!—A few names below his, was 
that of a man born in Holland:—and his age given at seventy four. 
So old, and a stranger? Then the fire of freedom, burns far, and 
burns long. May it catch from heart to heart, and from land to land 
—till every chain melts,—and every throne dissolves before it! 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Pantheon, is an extreme- 
ly curious and rather mean looking old church, called St. Etienne 
der Mont. But as the nation seems resolved that the Pantheon 
shall be called St. Genevieve, and it would be out of the question 
that the patroness of the city should have no church devoted specifi- 
cally to her worship;—this queer looking affair, is now the veritable 
church of that respectable shepherdess. In the state of feeling and 
bodily lassitude, produced on most persons, by the inspection of 
the Pantheon,—climbing to its top, and penetrating amongst its 
vaults,—there is little inclination to visit St. Genevieve, and few do 
it;—this perhaps accounts for the more gross forms of superstition, 
exhibited openly there. It is well worth looking at, however on its 
own accounts. The specimen of fine stained glass, in its windows 
are the most perfect I have seen in Paris, and far the most abun- 
dant. The interior of the church is light, rich and rather elegant — 
though in all respects peculiar. Some of the paintings are very cu- 
rious. Amongst others I observed some commemorating notable 
miracles by St. Genevieve: namely the healing of Louis XIII.—the 
stopping of a famine—the dispension of the army of Attila—and the 
cessation of a storm! Do people believe such things? Why not? In 
the same collection, is a picture of the crucifixion, which represents 
Louis XIII. and his minister Louvais, at the cross! Believe them ? 
Why they are the most credible part of what I saw at this church. 

In passing up the aisles inspecting what was to be seen—with- 
out the wearysome aid of the usual attendants—I came suddenly 
upon two tablets of stone set in the wall, and thickly covered with 
a long inscription. 1 was so much astonished at its purport, that 
“T translated, the first tablet. ‘‘ The tomb whichis now used’”’ said 
“the inscription ‘is the same in which the corpse of Saint Genevi- 
“eve was deposited on the 13th of January 511: and in which it res- 
“ted for 120 years. Afterwards, through a search instituted by Saint 
‘Eloi, we received the remains and ashes of the patroness of Paris. 
“This stone, which inclosed them, was always the object of the ven- 
“eration of the faithful. Dispoiled of the ornaments with which it 
“had been decorated by the piety of the Cardinal de la Rouchfou- 
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*‘cald, but happily preserved in the subterranean church of the abbey; 
‘there we behold it, after our convulsions, the only monument on 
‘earth, of a saint who twice saved the capital; and who, in heaven, 
‘thas not ceased to be propitious to them.’? There is just as much 
more, consisting chiefly of details, to verify the preceding state- 
ments. It were mere waste of words to say that this is all the rank- 
est folly, and the grossest impiety—and the foulest imposition. But 
if you will look behind the pillar, you will see in a recess the tomb 
itself, surrounded by an iron railing, the spikes of which, are so ad- 
justed as to receive a candle upon each, of the numerous points. A 
young female sat in a sort of stall, not far off, composedly at work; 
and driving a traffic in various small articles, such as medals,—ima- 
yes,—beads,—but above all, little dirty candles, such as were called 
vat-tales, when in my youth, we denounced them at boarding school. 
While I stood near, five females, and two men, came into the re- 
cess—and reverently bowing their bodies, seemed to worship the 
tomb. What they actually did worship, is best known to themselves. 
The men each purchased, a candle of the girl, lighted it, and stuck 
it on a point of the railing round the tomb. There were other can- 
dies, that had been placed by previous devotees: and the whole rail- 
ing was filthy from constant use. 

On the opposite side of the church hung, in a frame—was a sche- 
dule of private masses. There were seven separate foundations, of 
which the particulars were given. I made a memorandum of two. 
1. ‘A Mass was established in 1826, by Monsieur le due de Cam- 
baceres to be celebrated yearly on the 15th day of January; for the 
repose of his soul; for which he created an anual rent of the hun- 
dred and twenty five francs’. 2‘* Monsieur Mongrud formerly 
professor of philosophy, created in the year 1830 a temporary foun- 
dation, for 500. masses, for the repose of his soul; which will be 
celebrated every Monday at 10 o’clock, until the 15th of June 
1839” The sum given, is left blank.—Now suppose this be all fair 
and true: and the matter precisely asthese gentlemen supposed when 
they established these masses—and as their church taught them it 
was. How then? I say nothing, of excluding a good man from 
happiness after death, and consigning him from 1830 till 1839, 
to the horrors of Purgatory. I say nothing of its requiring a per- 
petual mass to get the duke out, and keep him out. I say 
not a word about the blasphemy of pretending to save bad men 
after death. Look at it in this light. This church teaches that 
the sacrifice of the mass, is not only a propitiary sacrifice for 
the living and the dead—but that it is the very identical sacrifice of 
Calvary. I do not argue whether. it is so or not, let us say it is. 
There Christ is crucified, every monday morning, at ten o’clock, at 
St. Genevieve, and will be for three years to come, making in all 
500 repetitions of the awful scene of Calvary—for the sake of one 
poor sinner,—who nevertheless, might be all the time in heaven! 
And the priests perpetrates these tremendous acts, upon a nice cal- 
culation of francs and centemes; so nice, that he tells you before- 
hand the day, on which he will no longer sacrifice his Saviour on 
this account,—as the ‘“‘pieces of silver’ will be then fully earned? 
But as M le Due’s money is a perpetual grant,—these priests will 


es that the Lord of glory shall be offered up, yearly forever, 
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for him? I do not believe there are on earth assassins who would, 
sacrifice their enemies, or even dumb creatures, upon the terms 
and to their extent, and for the reasons on which the priests if they 
believe what they say they do, must consider themselves, sacrificing 
him whom they call the Saviour!—How tremendous are those 
words, “‘they have crucified to themselves the Son of God afresh;— 
and put him to an open shame?” 





——— 


LIFE OF GEORGE WHITEFIELD FROM SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 


GreorGeE WHITEFIELD was born at the Bell Inn, in the city of 
Gloucester at the close of the year 1714. He describes himself 
as froward from his mother’s womb; so brutish as to hate instruction; 
stealing from his mother’s pocket, and frequently appropriating to 
his own use the money that he took in the house. ‘If I trace my- 
self,” he says, ‘from my cradle to my manhood, I can see nothing 
in me buta fitness to be damned; and if the Almighty had not pre- 
vented me by his grace, I had now either been sitting in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, or condemned, as the due reward of 
my crimes, to be for ever lifting up my eyes in torments.” Yet 
Whitfield could recollect early movings of the heart, which satisfied 
him in after life, that ‘““God loved him with an everlasting love, and 
had separated him even from his mother’s womb, for the work to 
which he afterwards was pleased to call him. He had a devout dis- 
position, and a tender heart. When he was about ten years old, 
his mother made a second marriage; it proved an unhappy one. 
During the affliction to which this led, his brother used to read 
aloud Bishop Ken’s Manual for Winchester Scholars. This book 
affected George Whitefield greatly; and when the corporation, at 
their annual visitation of St. Mary de Crypt’s school, where he was 
educated, gave him, according to custom, money for the speeches 
which he was chosen to deliver, he purchased the book, and found 
it, he says, of great benefit to his soul. 

‘“‘W hitefield’s talents for elocution, which made him afterwards so 
great a performer in the pulpit, were at this time in some danger 
of receiving a theatrical direction. The boys at the grammar school 
were fond of acting plays; the master, seeing how their vein ran, 
encouraged it, and composed a dramatic piece himself; which they 
represented before the corporation, and in which Whitefield enacted 
a woman’s part, and appeared in girl’s clothes. The remembrance 
of this, he says, had often covered him with confusion of face, and 
he hoped it would do so even to the end of his life! Before he was 
fifteen, he persuaded his motherto take him from school, saying,that 
she could not place him at the university, and more learning would 
only spoil him for atradesman. Her own circumstances indeed, 
were by this time so much on the decline, that his menial services 
were required; he began occasionally to assist her in the public 
house, tll at length he put on his blue apron and his snuffers,* wash- 


* So the word is printed in his own account of his life; it seems to mean the sleeves 
which are worn by cleanly men in dirty employments, and may possibly be a misprint 
for scoggers, as such sleeves are called in some parts of England. 
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ed mops, cleaned rooms, and became a professed and common draw- 
er. In the little leisure which such employments allowed, this 
strange boy composed two or three sermons; and the romances, 
which had been his heart’s delight, gave place for awhile to Thomas 
a Kempis. 

‘‘ When he had been about a year in this servile occupation, the 
inn was made overto a married brother, and George, being accustom- 
edtothe house, continued there as an assistant: but he could not 
agree with his sister-in-law, and after much uneasiness gave up the 
situation. His mother, though her means were scanty, permitted him 
to have abed upon the ground in her house, and live with her, till 
Providence should point out a place for him. The way was soon 
indicated. A servitor at Pembroke College called upon his mother, 
and in the course of conversation told her, that after all his college 
expences for that quarter were discharged, he had received a penny. 
She immediately cried out, this will do for my son; and turning to 
him said, ‘‘Will you Go to Oxford, George?’”’ Happening to have 
the same friends as this young man, she waited on them without delay; 
they promised their interest to obtain a servitor’s place in the same 
college, and in reliance upon this George returned to the grammar 
school. Herehe applied closely to his books, and shaking off, by 
the strong effort of a religious mind, all evil and idle courses, pro- 
duced, by the influence of his talents and example, some reforma- 
tion among his school-fellows. He attended public service constant- 
ly, received the sacrament monthly, fasted often, and prayed often, 
more than twice aday in private. At the age of eighteen he was 
removed to Oxford; the recommendation of his friends was success- 
ful; another friend borrowed for him ten pounds, to defray the expense 
of entering; and witha good fortune beyond his hopes, he was ad- 
mitted servitor immediately. 

‘“Servitorships are more in the spirit of a Roman Catholic than of 
an Englishestablishment. Among the Catholics, religious poverty 
is made respectable, because itisaccounted a virtue; and humiliation 
is an essential part of monastic discipline. But in our state of things 
it cannot be wise to brand men with the mark of inferiority; the line 
is already broad enough. Oxford would do well, if, in this respect, 
it imitated Cambridge, abolished an invidious distinction of dress, 
and dispensed with services which, even when they are not mortifying 
to those who perform them, are painful to those to whom they are 
performed. Whitefield found the advantage of having been used to 
a public-house; many who could choose their servitor preferred him, 
because of his diligent and alert attendance; and thus, by help of the 
profits of the place, and some little presents made him bya kind- 
hearted tutor, he was enabled to live without being beholden to his 
relations for more than four-and-twenty pounds, in the course of three 
years. Little as this is, it shows, when compared with the ways and 
means of the elder Wesley at College, that halfa century had great- 
ly enhanced the expenses of Oxford. At first he was rendered un- 
comfortable by the society into which he was thrown; he had several 
chamber-fellows, who would fain have made him join them in their 
riotous mode of life; and as he could only escape from their persecu- 
tions by sitting alone in his study, he was sometimes benumbed with 
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cold; but when they perceived the strength as well as the singularity 
of his character, they suffered him to take his own way in peace. 

“Before Whitefield went to Oxford, he had heard of the young 
men there who ‘lived by rule and method,’ and therefore called Me- 
thodists. They were now nuch talked of, and generally despised. 
He however, was drawn toward them by kindred feelings, defended 
them strenuously when he heard them reviled, and when he saw them 
go through a ridiculing crowd to receive the sacrament at St. Mary’s 
was strongly inclined to follow their example. For more than a 
year he yearned to be acquainted with them; and it seems that the 
sense of his inferior condition kept him back. At length the 
great object of his desires was affected. A pauper had attempted 
suicide, and Whitefield sent a poor woman to inform Charles Wesley, 
that he might visit the person, and minister spiritual medicine, the 
messenger was charged not to say who sent her; contrary to these 
orders, she told, his name, and Charles W esley, who had seen 
him frequently walking by himself, and heard some thing of his 
character, invited him to breakfast the next morning. An introduc- 
tion to this little fellowship soon followed; and he also, like them, 
‘began to live by rule, and to pick up the very fragments of his time, 
that not a moment of it might be lost.” 


The following is Southey’s account of Whitefield’s qualifications 
as an orator when he first began preaching:— 

‘The man who produced this extraordinary effect, had many na- 
tural advantages. He was something above the middle stature, well 
proportioned, though at that time slender, and remarkable for a 
native gracefulness of manner. His complexion was very fair, his 
features regular, his eyes, small and lively, of a dark blue colour: in 
recovering from the meazles, he had contracted a squint with one of 
them; but this peculiarity rather rendered the expression of his coun- 
nance more remarkable, than any degree lessened the effect of its 
uncommon sweetness. His voice excelled bothin melody and com- 
pass, and its fine modulations were happily accompanied by that 
grace of action which he possessed in an eminent degree, and which 
has been said to be the chief requisite of an orator. An ignorant 
man described his eloquence oddly but strikingly, when he said, that 
Mr. Whitefield preached like a lion. Sostrange acomparison con- 
veyed no unapt notion of the force, and vehemence, and passion of 
that oratory which awed the hearers, and made them tremble like 
Felix before the apostle. For believing himself to be the messenger 
of God, commissioned to call sinners to repentance, he spoke as one 
conscious of his high credentials, with authority and power; yet in 
all his discourses there wasa fervent and melting charity—an earnest- 
ness of persuasion—an out-pouring of redundant love, partaking 
the virtue of that faith from which it flowed, inasmuch as it seemed 
to enter the heart which it pierced, and to heal it as with balm.” 

Of his maturer powers, he thus collects the testimony of the most 
unquestionable witnesses. 

“Dr. Franklin has justly observed, that it would have been fortu- 
nate for his reputation if he had left no written works; his talents 
would then have been estimated by the effect which they are known 
to have produced; for, on this point, there is the evidence of witness- 
es whose credibility cannot be disputed Whitefield’s writings, of 
every kind, are certainly below mediocrity. They afford the measure 
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of his knowledge and of his intellect, but not of his genius as a 
preacher. His printed sermons, instead of being, as is usual, the 
most elaborate and finished discourses of their author, have indeed 
the disadvantage of being precisely those upon which the least care 
had been bestowed. ‘This may be easily explained. 

“<By hearing him often,’ says Franklin, ‘I came to distinguish 
easily between sermons newly composed, and those which he had 
often preached in the course of his travels. His delivery of the latter 
was so improved by frequent repetition, that every accent, every em- 
phasis, every modulation of voice, was so perfectly well turned, and 
well placed , that, without being interested in the subject, one could 
not help being pleased with the discourse—a pleasure of much the 
same kind with that received from an excellent piece of music. This 
is an advantage itinerant preachers have over those who are stationary, 
as the Jatter cannot well improve their delivery of a sermon by so 
many rehearsals.’ It was a great advantage, but it was not the only 
one, nor the greatest, which he derived from repeating his discourses, 
and reciting instead of readingthem. Had they been delivered from 
a written copy, one delivery would have been like the last; the paper 
would have operated like a spell, from which he could not depart— 
invention sleeping, while the utterance followed the eye. But when 
he had nothing before him except the audience whom he was address- 
ing, the judgment and the imagination, as well as the memory, were 
called forth. ‘Those parts were omitted which had been felt to come 
feebly from the tongue, and fall heavily upon the ear, and their place 
was supplied by matter newly laid in the course of his studies, 
or fresh from the feeling of the moment. They who lived with him 
could trace him in his sermons to the book which he had last been 
reading, or the subject which had recently taken his attention. But 
the salient points of his oratory were not prepared passages,—they 
were bursts of passions like jets from a Geyser, when the spring 1s in 
full play. 

“The theatrical talent which he displayed in boyhood, manifested 
itself strongly in his oratory. When he was about to preach, wheth- 
er it was from a pulpit, or a table in the streets, or a rising ground, 
he appeared with asolemnity of manner, and an anxious expression 
of countenance, that seemed to show how deeply he was possessed 
with asense of the importance of what he was about to say. His 
elocution was perfect. They who heard him most frequently could 
not remember that he ever stumbled at a word, or hesitated for want 
of one. He never faultered, unless when the feeling to which he 
had wrought himself overcame him, and then his speech was inter- 
rupted by a flow of tears. Sometimes he would appear to lose all 
self-command, and weep exceedingly, and stamp loudly and passion- 
ately; and sometimes the emotion of his mind exhausted him, and 
the beholders felta momentary apprehension even for his life. And, 
indeed, it is said, that the effect of this vehemence upon his bodily 
frame was tremendous; that he usually vomitted after he had preach- 
ed, and sometimes discharged i in this manner, a considerable quan- 
tity of blood. But this was when the effort was over, and nature 
was left at leisure to relieve herself. While he was onduty, he con- 
trolled allsense of infirmity or pain, and made his advantage of the 
passion to which he had given way. ‘You blame me for weeping,’ 
he would say, but how can [ help it, when you will not weep for your- 
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selves, though your immortal souls are upon the verge of destruction, 
and for aught 1 know you are hearing your last sermon, and may 
never more have an opportunity to have Christ offered to you!” 

“Sometimes he would set before his congregation the agony of 
our Saviour, as though the scene was actually before them. ‘Look 
yonder!’ he would say, stretching out his hand, and pointing while 
he spake, ‘what is it that I see? “It is my agonizing Lord! Hark, 
hark! do you not hear?—O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me! nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done!”’ This 
he introduced frequently in his sermons; and one who lived with him 
says, the efiect was not destroyed by repetition; even to those who 
knew what was coming, it came as forcibly as if they had never 
heard itbefore. In this respect it was like fine stage acting; and 
indeed, Whitefield indulged in an histrionic manner of preaching 
which would have been offensive if it had not been rendered ad- 
mirable by his natural gracefulness, and inimitable power. Some- 
times at the close of a sermon, he would personate a judge about 
to perform the last awful part of his office. With his eyes full of 
tears, and an emotion that made his speech faulter, after a pause 
which kept the whole audience in breathless expectation of what 
was to come, he would say, ‘I am now going to put on my con- 
demning cap. Sinner I must do it: I must pronounce sentence 
upon you!’ and then in a tremendous strain of eloquence, describ- 
ing the eternal punishment of the wicked, he recited the words of 
Christ, ‘depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels.’ ‘When he spoke of St. Peter, how, 
after the cock crew, he went out and wept bitterly, he had a fold 
of his gown ready, in which he hid his face. 

“Perfect as it was, histrionism like this would have produced no 
lasting effect upon the mind, had it not been for the unaffected 
earnestness and the indubitable sincerity of the preacher, which 
equally characterized his manner, whether he rose to 'the height%of 
passion in his discourse, or won the attention of the motley crowd 
by the introduction of familiar stories, and illustrations adapted to 
the meanest capacity. To such digressions his disposition led him, 
which was naturally inclined to a comic playfulness. Minds of a 
certain power will sometimes express their strongest feelings with a 
levity at which formalists are shocked, and which dull men are 
wholly unable to understand. But language which, when coldly 
repeated, might seem to border upon irreverence and burlesque, 
has its effect in popular preaching, when the intention of the speak- 
er is perfectly understood: it is suited to the great mass of the 
people; it is felt by them when better things would have produced 
no impression; and it is borne away when wiser arguments would 
have been forgotten. There was another and more uncommon 
way in which Whitefield’s peculiar talent sometimes was indulged; 
he could direct his discourse towards an individual so skilfully, that 
the congregation had no suspicion of any particular purport in that 
part of the sermon; while the person at whom it was aimed felt it, 
as it was directed, in its full force There was sometimes a degree 
of sportiveness almost akin to mischief in his humour. 

“Remarkable instances are related of the manner in which he 
impressed his hearers. A man at Exeter stood with stones in his 
pocket and one in his hand, ready to throw at him; but he dropped 
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it before the sermon was far advanced, and going up to him after 
the preaching was over, he said, “Sir, | came to hear you with an 
intention to break your head; but God through your ministry, has 
given me abroken heart.”’ A ship-builder was once asked what he 
thoughtof him. ‘Think!’ he replied, ‘I tell you, sir, every Sunday 
I go to my parish church, I can build a ship from stem to stern 
under the sermon; but, were it to save my soul, under Mr. White- 
field, I could not lay a single plank.’ Hume* pronounced him the 
most ingenious preacher he had ever heard; and said, it was worth 
while to go twenty miles to hear him. But, perhaps, the greatest 
proof of his persuasive powers was, when he drew from Franklin’s 
pocket the money which that clear, cool reasoner had determined 
not to give: it was for the orphan-house at Savannah. ‘I did not,’ 
says the American philosopher, ‘disapprove of the design; but as 
Georgia was then destitute of materials and workmen, and it was 
proposed to send them from Philadelphia at a great expense, I 
thought it would have been better to have built the house at Phila- 
delphia, and brought the children to it. This I advised; but he was 
resolute in his first project, rejected my counsel, and I therefore re- 
fused to contribute. I happened, soon after, to attend one of his 
sermons, in the course of which I perceived he intended to finish 
with a collection, and I silently resolved he should get nothing from 
me. I had in my pocket a handful of copper money, three or four 
silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began 
to soften, and concluded to give the copper; another stroke of his 
oratory made me.ashamed of that, and determined me to give the silver; 
and he finished so admirably, that I emptied my pocket wholly into 
the collector’s dish, gold and all.” 





THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 


‘Friend after friend departs. 
Who has not lost a friend? 


How often have we uttered over the dear form of a beloved friend, 
the words of the patient, and submissive man of God, ‘““The Lord 
ff and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of the 

ord.” He gave, he has taken away, he has done well. This we 
admit, yet still we say; who has not lost a friend? We may be resign- 
ed; we must submit. It is done, and who can undo? God gave, it 
was his gift. He might have left us without it, but he did give. Oh, 
a precious gift it was! One we could call friend. How sweet the 


*One of his flights of oratory, not in the best taste is related on Hume’s 
authority.—After a solemn pause Mr W. thus addressed hisaudience: “The 
attendant angel is just about to leave the threshold, and ascend to Heaven; 
and shall he ascend and not bear with him the news of one sinner, among 
all the multitude, reclaimed from the error of his ways!” ‘To give the 
= effect to this exclamation, he stamped with his foot, lifted up his 

ands and eyes to Heaven, and cried aloud, “Stop Gabriel! stop, Gabriel! 
Stop, ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news of 
one sinner converted to God!” Hume said this address was accompanied 


with such animated, yet natural action, that it surpassed any thing he 
ever saw or heard in any other preacher. 
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sound, my friend—my dear friend—my bosom friend—my beloved 
friend! Whata gift? It was God’s gift—I might have known it—who 
else could have been the author of sucha gift? I could not claim 
it. It was given—given for a limited time—I knew not how f[ong. 
But did I use it well? God did me no injustice in taking it if well 
used, how much less if I abusedit? Yes. He did perfectly right 
in taking it back. Yet it was a loss, ard no small loss. It might 
not have been to my friend—it might be gain; for it is gain to die, if 
we die in Jesus. Jt was my loss—TI have lost a friend. 

But who has not lost? Friend after friend departs. What a mer- 
cy that they go one after another! Job lost all his children at one 
stroke, and that from God. A pestilence sometimes sweeps away 
whole families and neighbourhoods at once. ’Tis kindness in God 
to take one at a time, one after another. We think it hard to lose 
even one, and we mourn as they depart. God does not forbid 
mourning. Holy Job did pour out his complaint to his friends. 
“Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends, for the 
hand of God hath touched me.’”’ We may mourn, for it is our loss. 
One after another they go, their number begins to lessen; soon, very 
soon, all will be gone—not one left—no—not one. We shall go 
too. Yes,—to friends and kindred we shall soon say—Farewell. 
O! -what a struggle will the last be. As one friend departed, the 
rest became most choice friends. So it continued, until we had to 
say, ‘I have lost my friend.” 

How often have I heard the widow say,'I have lost my friend, my 
only earthly stay. Now lam cast on this cruel and unfeeling world. 
Here are my children, they are fatherless; poor little things, they 
know not what they have lost. They had just learned to lisp the en- 
dearing name of father; but now he is nomore. At such times we 
should not forget the goodness of God. I gave you a friend, he says, 
you loved him; this was right. But you forgot the giver. Your 
earthly friend is gone, but here is one in his place; a_ better friend. 
A better friend you ask? Where can there be a better found? Oh 
if you did but know him, you would find that as friends they will 
not bear comparison. He is not only a friend, but near as a brother; 
yea, “the sticketh closer than a brother.’ Not only a husband, but 
more,—The father of the fatherless. What a dear friend he must 
be. How sweet his name must sound. ’Tis Jesus. 


That is his name; 
How sweet it sounds 
In a believer’s ears. 


A believer is only a friend of his, and Christ will be his friend. He 


Sooths his sorrows, 
Heals his wounds, 
And dries his tears. 


Oh! what a friend, when other friends depart! We may lose al! 
others, we may follow them to the tomb and bid adieu even to 
their dust. But this friend never fails, he is ever near those that will 
own him as their friend. The very place where others fail and die, 
He gives peace and joy; yes he causes death itself to die. 

Oh! have you this friend? Do you complain of loss of friends! 
Will you have one, you never can lose, one who will never leave, 


never forsake you? Then, make Jesus your friend, and you will al- 
ways have a friend. 
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THE SACRED CANONS AND GENERAL COUNCILS 
Obligatory on Papists. 


Every thing in the way of doctrine and practice inthe Roman 
church, is obligatory on its members in their several stations. To the 
bishops and priests certain duties belong, arising out of their offices. 
So of the people in their relation to the church. 7 

The first article heading their symbol of faith is as follows: 

“I. N. believe and profess, with a firm faith, all and every one of 


the things which are contained in the symbol of faith, which is used 
in the Holy Roman Church.” 


In the next to the last article, it is as follows: 

“T also profess and undoubtedly receive all other things delivered, 
defined, and declared by the SACRED CANONS, and general 
councils, and particularly by the holy Council of Trent; and like- 
wise I also condemn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary 


thereto, and all heresies whatsoever, condemned, rejected, and ana- 
thematized by the church.” 


The last article as follows: 


“This true Catholic faith, out of which none can be saved, which I 
now freely profess, and truly hold, I. N. promise, vow, and swear 
most constantly to hold and profess the same whole and entire, with 
God’s assistance, to the end of my life; and to procure, as far as lies 
in my power, that the same shall be held, taught, and preached by 
all who are under me, or entrusted to my care, by virtue of my office. 
So help me God, and these holy gospels of God.” 

Follow on now my reader to the few quotations we have made 
from the sacred canon law, which every Romanist, freely professes, 
truly holds; promises, vows, and swears that he will hold until death; 
and remember that he declares none can be saved who disbelieve and 


deny such iniquitous doctrines. Has not the Lord indeed given 
them over to believe a lie? 


CANON LAWS. 
De Judiciis. Part, 2. Title v, Sect. 1, 


Mulier non potest Testis esse. 
A Woman cannot be a Witness. 





De Judiciis. Part 1. Title VI. Sect. XI. 


Non Juramenta, sed perjuria potius sunt dicenda, que contra 
utilitatem Ecclesiasticam attentantur. 


They are not OATHS, but PERJURIES, which are pro- 
ved to be contrary to the good of the Church. 





Id. Si quis, quando juravit, habeat in mente ut veniret contra 


canonicas sanctiones; non juramentum, sed perjurium potius extitit; 
nec est aliqua ratione servandum. 


If any one, when he hath sworn, believes that it will turn 


out to be against the Holy Canons; IT IS NOT AN OATH, 


but rather PERJURY: nor is it by any means to be kept. 
o 
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Id. Nonjuramenta, sed potius perjuria sunt dicenda, que contra 
utilitatem Ecclesiz, et Sanctorum Patrum veniunt Instituta. 


They are not to be called OATHS, but rather PERJUR- 
IES which prove contrary to the good of the Church and the 
instructions of the Holy Fathers. 

To these quotations we may add one, from the 4th general coun- 
cil of Lateran, the original Latin of which will be found on page 
221 of this Magazine for 1836. 

Ifthe temporal lord shall refuse to purge his land of heretics and 
after being excommunicated, scorns to satisfy; it being made known 
to the Pope, ‘‘ He shall absolve his subjects from their oaths of allegi- 
ance, and may expose his country to be seized on by Catholics, who 
exterminating the heretics, may keep it in the purity of the faith, §c. 





THIS IS MY BODY. 





Matt. xxvr. 26. And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take eat 
THIS Is M¥ BoDY. (27.) And he took the cup and gave thanks, and 
gave it to them saying, Drink ye all of it, —s or THIS Is MY 
BLoopD of the New Testament, which 1s shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins. (29) ButI say unto you, J will not drink henceforth, of 
this fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in 
my Father’s kingdom.” 

Luke xx. (19.) Tu1s1s my Bopy, which is given for you, this do in 
remembrance of me. 

I. Cor. x1. 24. And when he had given thanks, he brake it and 
said, take eat: Tunis 1s my Bopy which is broken for you: this do 
in remembrance of me. 

25. After the same manner also he took the cup when he had 
supped, saying, THIS CUP IS THE NEW TESTAMENT in my blood. 
This do ye; as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. (26.) For as 
oft as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do shew forth the Lord’s 
death till he come. 

Roman Catholics are continually harping upon the text, This is my 
body, &c. declaring that it means, that the wafer which they offer up 
in the mass, is the“real body, blood, soul and divinity of our Saviour. 
That any of them do really believe it, we have always questioned. 
That the passages do not prove it, taken in connection with those in 
the vi. ch. of John, no one who will read them will believe. But 
why use the expression in relation to the body, and not to the blood. 
If ‘THis 1s my Bopy,” is literal, the other also; TH1Is (wine) 1s 
MY BLOOD. THIS CUP,IS THE NEW TESTAMENT. But perhaps they 
hold it so, as they withhold the cup, and the New Testament both 
from the people. 

Butit is to be done in memory of Christ’s death, and it would appear 
very singular, to have the body, blood, soul and divinity, ever before 
us, in remembrance of itself. But it is in remembrance of one who 
will no more eat nor drink with us, until we surround his board in 
heaven. 
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The same mode of expression precisely will be found repeatedly 

in the Old Testament, for example look at the following: 

The prophet Ezekiel, was ordered to shave the hair from his head, 
divide, burn, and scatter it as an emblem of the dealing of God with 
the Jews. The emblem or sign the prophet says, ‘‘ THIS Is JERU- 
SALEM,” (Ez. v: 5.) 

Zechariah saw in a vision a large flying rol/ which was a sign of 
God’s judgment on the wicked, and his expression is, ‘‘ THIS Is THE 
curse.” (Zec.v:3. Inthesamechapter 8v. is an ephah, witha wo- 
man sitting in it, covered witha talent oflead and carried tobe station- 
ed in the land of Shinar, signifying the durable miseries of the Jews, 
when they should have filled up the cup of their iniquity, and of 
this sign, the prophet uses the following language, ‘‘ THIS Is WICK- 
EDNESS.” 

If then. ‘‘Txts 1s my Bopy’’ is literal—The hair was Jerusalem 
—the roll was the curse—the woman and the Ephah,— was wicked- 
ness. It is not wonderful that priests are not willing that the people 
should read the Bible. 





— 


DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S FIFTIETH REASON. 


How thoroughly, and constantly the attendants on the services of 
the Roman church, are imposed upon by the priests, may be seen 
in the very reasons which are given by them to establish their faith. 
There is a little book in circulation among the papists, both in 
Great Britain and the United States, called “Fifty Reasons for being 
a@ Roman Catholic.’’ Truly there are enough of reasons, if they are 
good ones! This book, with these reasons is circulated by papists 
for the purpose of persuading Protestants to turn Papists. The 
reasons that induced a duke to turn, surely they think should be 
enough to turn the common people. One of his reasons, the last, 
and therefore we judge intended fora strong and crowning reason 18 
as follows: 


CONSIDERATION L. 


“I oBsERVED how several Protestants, who had seemed for many 
years to be fixed in their persuasion, were converted toward the end 
of their days, and desired to die in the Roman Catholic faithh Now 
itis chiefly at the hour of death, that the soul opens its eyes into a 
clear prospect of things eternal. For my own part, I intend to live, 
as I should wish to die. And for that reason, I came to a resolution 
to embrace immediately the Catholic faith; because death is as 
certain as its hour is uncertain. Besides that, the Catholics, to whom 
I spoke concerning my salvation, assured me that, if I were to be damned 
Jor embracing the Catholic faith, they were ready to answer for me at 
the day of judgment, AND TO TAKE MY DAMNATION UPON THEM- 
SELVES: AN ASSURANCE 1 COULD NEVER EXTORT FROM THE MINISTERS 
OF ANY SECT, IN CASE I SHOULD LIVE AND DIE IN THEIR RELIGION. 
From whence I inferred the Roman Catholic faith was built upon a 
better foundation, than any of those sects that have divided from it.” 

Truly now that is a reason! a duke’s reason. Won't you be con- 
verted by it? Will you not be satisfied, when Roman Catholics, 
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priests, and people offer themselves to be damned, in case their re- 
ligion is false? Should it be false, it must be admitted you would be 
damned for embracing and living under a false religion. They 
think so. Ifthe Protestant religion should be false, of course we 
all should be damned, they being judges. But say they it is false 
and they have strong reasons for believing so, therefore w will all 
perish; yes preachers and people, every protestant. 

Suppose now perchance, the Roman church should prove to be 
the Anti-Christ—the enemy of the gospel. Would her priests and 
people bein no danger? Would they not likely come under sen- 
tence of condemnation? But they will agree to be damned for the 
convert. How much good it would do either of them in case of 
proving false, which it is if the word of God be the standard, we 
cannot see. The teacher and the believer of lies, would both find 
that they needed stronger reasons, to save them from condemnation, 
than the silly ones of the duke. 

He could not find a protestant minister or lay member, willing to 
hate God forever, to keep him among protestants. For the credit 
of the protestant churches, we are clad he could not find even one, 
who was so stupid. 





For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. 


REAL PRESENCE IN THE EUCHARIST. 


Messrs. Eprs. 


I have recently been looking over some of your former num- 
bers and have involuntarily been drawn to the consideration of the 
real presence in the Eucharist as maintained by the Roman Catholic 
church. I find their creed asserts plainly that the bread and wine 
used in the communion is ‘‘the real body and blood, soul and_ divin- 
ity” of our Saviour. If our Saviour in the 6th ch. of John at first 
avers it to be his body and blood in so many words and in the 
54th verse says, ‘“Whosoever eateth his flesh and drinketh his blood 
hath eternal life;’’ Why was it necessary for him to give an ex- 
planation of his words when the Jews murmured; and in the 63rd 
verse to say ‘It isthe sprrir that quickeneth the FLESH PROFITETH 
NOTHING? | 

We know Christ did not come to earth to laugh at us, and when 
the Jews could not understand, he kindly undertook to explain. 
If therefore in his explanation he says the flesh profiteth nothing 
could he have meant it lifera/ly when he said that they who eat his 
body in the flesh as it must have been, to have blood in it should 
live for ever’-—Christianity is a spiritual matter and must be spirt- 
ually fed. | never heard that feeding on meat would make us 
Christians but rather to the contrary; as good eating begets evil 
acts, | would suppose imbibing Christ’s spirit would sooner make 
us Christians than eating his flesh. I once heard a divine of the 
Roman Catholic church in his sermon assert, “that he did not 
know what was the nature of the body in the Eucharist, but he 
supposed it to be similar to that of Elijah in his transfiguration.” 
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Now sir let me ask what he could know about either, unless the 
scriptures told him, as it necessarily must be from the New Testa- 
ment if we have any knowledge on the subject. 

I subsequently heard bishop England, on the 5th chapter of 
John. He proceeded very well until he came to the 63rd verse, 
when he exclaimed ‘Can it be supposed God Almighty intended 
to contradict himself?’ I certainly concurred with him im the idea, 
that the great God could under no circumstances contradict him- 
self. As that verse is in the Roman Catholic edition as well as 
the Protestant edition of the scriptures; it would have afforded me 
much pleasure to have heard him descant on that, as well as on the 
preceeding verses; but as he declined, allow me to say a few words 
on that subject. 

Our Saviour (being God as Protestants and Roman Catholics all 
believe) possessing the power of omniscience, never could contradict 
himself; nevertheless 1 presume it will be admitted that when om- 
niscience and infinity speak to mere man, whose mind and under- 
standing are finite, it would be a rational supposition that he could 
not in all instances be understood. If then, when the Jews mur- 
mured, because they could not understand and called on our Saviour 
for an explanation he said “‘it is the spirit that quickeneth, the FLESH 
PROFITETH NOTHING. The words I speak unto you they are 
sPirRIT.” Can we possibly believe that when in the 54th verse of 
the 6th ch. of John he says ‘“‘whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life’ that he literally meant what he said. 
His explanation shows he did not; for he says ‘the FLESH PROFIT- 
ETH NOTHING.’ Our Saviour in course reduced himself in his ex- 
pressions to the understanding of man. But as the eastern habit is 
to speak figuratively; his figures may not at all times have been un- 
derstood, as would appear to have been the case in this instance: as 
his hearers could not readily understand him without the explana- 
tion which he gave ‘the FLESH PROFITETH NOTHING.” 

At the time of the last supper, Christ’s body had not been broken, 
neither his blood spilled. How thencould he have given either of the 
Roman Catholics, say it is a miracle? let them read their Testa- 
ment and they will find that all the miracles performed by our 
Saviour were VIstBLE and so all those performed by the apostles. 
When the sick were made whole—the leper cured, and the dead 
brought to life; did not all present witness the change which took 
place? Is the change which they say takes place on blessing the 
bread and wine visible?-—Why then can we suppose, or does the 
scripture give us any account of there being two kinds of miracles? 
And in our own days if as was said priest Hohenloe in Germany 
cured Mrs. Mattingly in Washington, in the United States, several 
thousand miles removed from her, even that cure was visible. If 
the prayers of the righteous avail before God, it surely will not be 
contended that all priests are good men. The Roman Catholic 
Church has its lost sheep and so have all denominations. Can the 
prayers of such men theneffect the change? If they can, then so 
can those of any other mere man. 

I am told that Christ when he said to Peter “upon this rock I will 
build my church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against you,” 
transferred the power to work miracles to him, and he afterwards to 
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the popes, bishops and priests; and therefore we are to infer, that 
whether a priest be a good or a bad man the miracle isstill perform- 
ed. But it will be recollected that after this transfer of power to 
Peter he did deny his master and therefore the gates of hell did pre- 
vail against him. Could Peter then be the one to whom all the 
powers claimed by the church was transferred; surely such arock must 
have rested on a sandy foundation. Did Christ who could and who 
did perform miracles ever deny his Father? But itmay be asked what 
did Christ mean when he told Peter the gates of hell, alias the 
devil; should not prevail against him. There is one thing certain 
without entering into his meaning, and it is this—that if Christ had 
intended by so saying that Peter was infallible he never would have 
allowed the devil so to seduce him from his duty and obligation as 
to deny his master. This surely closes all argument on that subject 
—for as we know the fact to be so,what became of this magnificent 
power of infallibility in Peter?—that is easily answered; it never was 
given to him and his denial proves it. 

Again, let it not be forgotten that Christ was God clothed in 
human flesh. As God, he being a spirit, had no body; but as man 
he had; that body was flesh and blood, similar to our own. Now 
can it be pretended that this change actually alters the wafer into 
human flesh? This surely is too preposterous. 

But one is almost tempted to think the Roman Catholic Church 
does not believe in its own doctrine, because they give the body (or 
bread ) alone, saying, it being flesh (and of course human flesh) con- 
tains the blood init. Our Saviour never could have thought so, 
because he gave both bread and wine as the Protestants now do. 
Here isa glaring inconsistency; to believe him as he speaks and 
acts in one instance and not in another, on the very same occasion 
and in an instance too where he was not understood but where an 
explanation was necessary. 

Was there ever an instance where a wafer after having been 
blessed moulded or decayed from moisture or other causes as would 
any other vegetable substance? Or can it be supposed that wafers 
thus blessed have not been lost or mislaid, and become a prey to 
mice or insects? This I must leave the priests to answer—but if 
affirmatively (and I do not desire to treat this subject irreverently 
either as to the Deity‘or disrespectfully as to our opponents) then I 
do think our Saviour never intended his body for such purposes, 
neither would he ever have allowed it, if this miraculous change 
actually had taken place. 

As I said before, Christ was God, on earth, clad in human flesh, 
and the Roman Catholic says it (the wafer) is‘‘ the real body soul 
and divinity of Christ; the result is (and it is impossisle to avoid it) 
that the Creator is in the Roman Catholic churches in the shape of 
a wafer or piece of bread and they eat him. The very idea is horri- 
ble: for since the ascension of Christ in the days of the apostles, he 
has not been visibly on earth, but is spiritually. How then can 
the visible wafer be Christ? 

Is it not more rational and more consistent with the whole tenor 
of the scriptures to believe the sacrament is to be taken in a spirit- 
ual, and not a bodily sense? 

As the change takes place at the time of the blessing, in course 
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after being blessed, the wine is blood, yet Christ himself says in 
Mathew Ch 26 and ver 29th ‘I will not drink hence forth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom’”’ and be it remembered this was after the supper, 
and he called it‘ fruit of the vine’ but not blood, neither, I would 
say, did Christ intend to convey the idea that we would drink wine 
or blood in his Father’s kingdom, but that when they met there they 
would enjoy the benefits the supper was intended tocommemorate. 
In Ist Cor. Llch and 26th ver. the language is ‘‘drink this Cup” and 
this witl be admitted by all to be figurative but if the change had ta- 
ken place why was not ‘‘blood”’ used instead of Cup”. In 1Cor 10 
ch. and 16 ver. the cup and bread are called the ‘‘communion” of the 
body and blood, why not body and blood at once, and not the com- 
munion, and in I. Cor Ilch 25ver. Christ calls it the New Testament 
in my blood. A testament being something left to remain after the 
death of the testator as amemorandum of his will and desire and as 
Christ’s earthly body went up to heaven he never could have meant to 
say he would leave a part here on earth, and when he says the act 
was to be done in ‘“‘remembrance’”’ of him; it at once dissipates all 
idea of his bodily presence. The Roman Catholic have their pic- 
tures and crosses to assist them in remembering those they repre- 
sent; and why? because they are no longer present in the flesh. So 
did the Jews keep themselves in remembrance of the passover by a 
formal "ceremony; and Christ always dealt with mankind after their 
own manner of action. 

It is a known fact to all acquainted with the Hebrew language, that 
it affords no word signifying ‘‘representation,’’ and when our Sa- 
viour says, ‘‘I am the true vine, you are the branches” —' I am the 
shepherd and you are the sheep’’—‘‘I am the door, and any one 
who enters through me,’’ &c. what did he mean but that he “‘repre- 
sented’ those things; so also when he says, ‘this 1s my body” he 
not only meant it represented him, but in so many words said, ‘‘the 
flesh profiteth nothing;”’ did he then in the words of Bishop England 
mean to contradict himself; or to explain;—and so also in I. Cor. 
x: 4, St. Paul speaks of Christ being a rock, and that it fol- 
lowed the Israelites, and ‘‘they drank of that rock which followed 
them;’’ and in Genesis xli: 26. Joseph expounding Pharaoh’s dream 
to him, says, ‘‘ the seven kine are seven years, and the seven good 
ears of corn are seven years.’ What did he mean, or how could 
any human being understand him otherwise than that they respec- 
tively REPRESENTED those things. 

Now sir, if the Pope, council and holy fathers can better explain 
to us than our Saviour and his Apostles what our Saviour meant, I 
cannot object to it, but must first be satisfied that the same unanim- 
ity of opinion, practice and doctrine exists or ever did exist ameng 
them which characterised our Saviour and his apostles . 

If the Pope is the regular successor of our Saviour then he should 
be in every instance a good Christian; but if they have been, they 
must be more than mortal and history does not do them justice. 

The Pope and Council do not concur unanimously in all things 
pertaining to doctrine as did Christ and his Apostles, and although 
the majority ina Roman Council may prevail, can we believe in a 
doctrine of Christianity, promulgated by a masority of fallible be- 
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ings. It is the best rule we have to control us in earthly measures, 
but how oftendo we find their decision erroneous. Shall we there- 
fore rather take the Bible of infallability for our guide or the expla- 
nation of sucn MEN and blindly believe and obey. Let us do rather as 
Christ directed” in John 5ch 39th ver.—*‘‘Search the scriptures for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life and they are they which testify 
of me”. This text being both in the Roman Catholic and Protest- 
ant Bible, it may become a matter of propriety for the Roman Cath- 
olic to decide whether they will rely on the scriptures or on de- 
crees of popes and councils. B. C. 





RULES OF THE PROHIBITORY INDEX. 


For prohibiting the reading of such authors as the Pope disapproves. 


Tue church of Rome, has one great centre and head, from which 
emanates all laws, rules and directions, for the vast body of people, 
scattered in different nations, under that name. These laws, rules 
&c. are obligatory on them by an oath which they have taken, to 
believe and obey them. This oath is considered so important, that 
every oath taken in opposition to it, is perjury in the eyes of the 
church. This one fact, will exhibit to us, what a power and force 
the head of this system who is at Rome has upon all his subjects. 
The effect naturally expected, may be seen in noticing but the 
course which they pursue, in their intercourse with their Protestant 
neighbours; still more plainly may it be seen in the things which 
they seek. They are under oath bound to do nothing, which the 
church forbids. The church forbids the use of the scriptures in the 
vulgar tongue,—hence they cannot consistently read them. She 
forbids the reading of any work unless approved by the inquisitors, 
Archbishop &c;—hence every man must go to them,enquire of them, 
and secure permission before he reads any work. 

Booksellers are not to have any books for sale without the appro- 
bation of the archbishops. What a delightful time it would be, if 
the archbishop would search all the book stores, and order all the 
books he disapproved of to be burned. This surely he would be re- 
quired to do, if circumstances would allow. 

Printers as will be seen below in rule 10, sect. 5, are to have spies in 
their offices, who shall pry into things that they are doing that they 
may enable the inquisitors of heretical pravity effectually to complete 
their work. 

Below we print the rules for prohibiting books, as issued under 
Pope Pius V. by order of the Council of Trent. They are a com- 
plete system prepared to tyranize over the mind of man, to prohibit 
him, from seeing, hearing, or knowing any thing but what his Roman 
confessor will teach him. Oh! What would man and the world be 
if such men were permitted to rule in their wickedness and tyranny! 
The cells of their Cathedrals would be filled with men of piety and 
learning; waiting the holy acts of the holy inquisition. Here is the 


work of these holy inquisitors,—hunting out, those that read con- 
trary to the index. 
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Violation of these rules demands punishment. 


Rules of the Index. 





41 
Could Huss and 


Jerome of Prague speak, they would tell us the meaning of that 
punishment that will fall upon those who write and publish con- 
trary to the Index; and Galileo would tell what befalls those who 
dare investigate beyond the knowledge of the holy church. 

The Latin original of these rules will be found in the introduction 


to the index of books. 


The edition which we use, and in which 


they are found, is,that printed at Rome in IS19, with additions up to 


1827. 


In some future No. we shall give a more particular account 


of the indexes, and a specimen of the books there enrolled as pro- 


hibited. 


Rules of the Index, issued by order of the Holy Council of Trent. 


‘1, All books condemned by the 
supreme pontitis, or general councils, 
before the year 1515, and not com- 
prised in the present Index, are nev- 
ertheless, to be considered as con- 
demned. 

“2. The books of heresiarchs, 
whether of those who broached or 
disseminated their heresies prior to 
the year above mentioned, or of 
those who have been, or are, the 
heads or leaders of heretics, as Lu- 
ther, Zuingle, Calvin, Bathshasar 
Pacimontanus, Swenehfeld, and o- 
ther similar ones, are altogether for- 
bidden, whatever may be their 
names, titles, or subjects. 

‘The books of other heretics,which 
treat professedly upon religion, are 
totally condemned. 

“But those which do not treat upon 
religion are allowed to be read, after 
being examined and approved by 
Catholic divines, by order of the 
bishops and inquisitors. 

“Those Catholic books also are per- 
mitted to be read, which have been 
composed by authors who have af- 
terwards fallen into heresy, or who, 
after their fall, have returned into 
the bosom of the church, provided 
they have been approved by the the- 
ological faculty of some Catholic u- 
niversity, or by the general inquisi- 
tion. 

“3. Translations of ecclesiastical 
writers, which have been hitherto 
published by condemned authors, are 
permitted to be read, if they contain 
nothing contrary to sound doctrine. 

‘Translations of the Old Testa- 
ment may also be allowed, but only 
to learned and pious men, at the 
discretion of the bishop; provipeD 
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they use them merely as elucida- 
tions of the vulgate version, in order 
to understand the Holy Scriptures, 
and not as the sacred text atself. 

‘But translations of the New Tes- 
tament made by authors of the first 
class of this Index, are allowed to 
no one, since little advantage, but 
much danger, generally arises from 
reading them. 

“If notes accompany the versions 
which are allowed to be read, or are 
joined to the vulgate edition, they 
may be permitted to be read by the 
Same persons as the versions, after 
the suspected places have been ex— 
punged by the theological faculty of 
some Catholic university, or by the 
general inquisitor. 

‘On the same conditions also,pious 
and learned men may be permitted 
to have what is called Vatablus’s 
Bible, or any part of it. 

“But the preface and prolegomena 
of the Bible published by Isidorus 
Clarus are, however suspected: and 
the text of his editions is not to be 
considered as the text of the vulgate 
edition. 

‘4 Inasmuch as it is manifest 
from experience, that if the Holy 
Bible, translated into the vulgar 
tongue, be indiscriminately allowed 
to every one, the temerity of men 
will cause more evil than good to 
arise from it, it is, on this point, re- 
ferred to the judgment of the bish- 
ops, or inquisitors, who may, by the 
advice of the priests or confessor, 
permit the reading of the Bible 
translated into the vulgar tongue by 
Catholic authors, to those persons 
whose faith and piety, they appre- 
hend, will be augmented, and not 
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injured by it; and this permission 
they must have in writing. 

‘But if any one shall have the pre- 
sumption to read or possess it with> 
out such written permission, he shall 
net receive absolution until he have 
first delivered up such Bible to the 
ordinary. 

“Booksellers, however, who shall 
sell, or otherwise dispose of Bibles 
in the vulgar tongue, to any person 
not having such permission, shall for- 
feit the value of the Books, to be ap- 
plied by the bishop to some pious 
use; and be subjectd by the bishop to 
such other penalties as the bishop 
shall judge proper, according to the 
quality of the offence. : 

“But regulars shal! neither read 
nor purchase such Bibles without a 
special license from their superiors. 

“5. Books of which heretics are 
the editors, but which contain little 
or nothing of their-own, being mere 
compilations from others, as lexicons 
concordances, apophthegms, simi- 
lies, indexes, and others of a similar 
kind, may be allowed by the bishops 
and inquisitors, after having made, 
with the advice of Catholic divines, 
such corrections and emendations as 
may be deemed requisite. 

“6. Books of controversy betwixt 
the Catholics and heretics of the pre- 
sent time, written in the vulgar 
longue,are not to be indiscriminately 
allowed, but are to be subject to the 
same regulations as Bibles in the 
vulgar tongue. 

“As to those works in the vulgar 
tongue, which treat of morality, con- 
teinplauion, confession, and similar 
subjects, and which contain nothing 
contrary to sound doctrine, there is 
no reason why they should be pro- 
hibited; the same may be said also 
of sermons in the vulgar tongue, de- 
signed for the people. 

“If in any kingdom or province, 
any books have veen hitherto prohi- 
hited, as containing things not pro- 
per to be read, without selection, by 
all sorts of persons, they may be al- 
lowed by the bishop and inquisitor, 
after having corrected them, if writ: 
ten by Catholic authors. 

“7. Books professedly treating of 
lascivious or obscene subjects, or 
narrating, or teaching them, are ut- 
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terly prohibited, since, not only faith 
but morals, which are readily cor- 
rupted by the perusal of them, are 
to be attended to; and those who 
possess them shall be severely pun- 
ished by the bishop. 

“But the works of antiquity, writ- 
ten by the heathens, are permitted 
to be read, because of the elegance 
and propriety of the language; 
though on no account shall they be 
suffered to be read by young per- 
sons. 

“ §. Books, the principal subject. 
of which is good, but in which some 
things are occasionally introduced 
tending to hersey and impiety, di- 
Vination or superstition, may be al- 
lowed, after they have been correct- 
ed by Catholic divines, by the au- 
thority of the general inquisition. 

‘The same judgment is also formed 
of prefaces, summaries, or notes, 
taken from the condemned authors, 
and inserted in the works of authors 
not condemned: but such works must 
not be printed in future, until they 
have been amended. 

“9, All books and writings of ge- 
omancy, hydromancy, aeromancy, 
pyromancy, onomancy, chiromancy, 
and necromancy; or which treat of 
sorceries, poisons, auguries, auspi- 
ces, or magical incantations, are ut- 
terly rejected. 

The bishops shall also diligently 
muard against any persons reading 
or keeping any books, treatises, or 
indexes, which treat of judicial astro- 
logy, or contain presumptuous pre- 
dictions of the events of future con- 
tingencies, and fortuitous occur- 
rences, or of those actions which 
depend upon the will of man. 

But such opinions and observa- 
tions of natural things as are written 
in aid of navigation, agriculture, 
and medicine, are permitted. 

“10. In the printing of books or 
other writings, the rules shall be ob- 
served, which were ordained in the 
10th session of the council of Late- 
ran, under Leo X. 

‘Therefore, if any book is to be 
printed in the city of Rome it shall 
first be examined by the Pope’s Vi- 
car and the master of the sacred 
palace, or other persons chosen by 


our most holy father for that purpose. 
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“In other plates, the examination 
of any book or manuscript intended 
to be printed shall be referred to the 
bishop, or some skilful person whom 
he shall nominate, and the inquisitor 
of heretical pravity of the city or di- 
ocese in which the impression is ex— 
ecuted, who shall gratuitously and 
without delay affix their approba- 
tion to the work in their own hand- 
writing, subject, nevertheless, to the 
pains and censures contained in the 
Said decree; this law and condition 
being added, that an authentic copy 
of the book to be printed, signed by 
the author himself, shall remain in 
the hands of the examiner, 

“But it is the judgement of the fa- 
thers of the present deputation, that 
those persons who publish works in 
manuscript, before they have been 
examined and approved, should be 
subject to the same penalties as 
those who print them; and that those 
who read or possess them should be 
considered as the authors, if the 
real authors of such writings do not 
avow themselves. 

“The approbation given in writing 
shall be placed at the head of the 
books, whether printed or in manu- 
script, that they may appear to be 
duly authorised; and this examina- 
tion and approbation, &c. shall be 
granted gratuitously. 

“ Moreover, in every city and di- 
ocese, the house or places where the 
art of printing is exercised, and also 
the shops of booksellers, SHatr Be 
FREQUENTLY VISITED BY PERSONS 
DEPUTED FOR THAT PURPOSE BY THE 
BISHOP OR HIS VICAR, CONJOINTLY 
WITH THE INQUISITOR OF HERETI- 
CAL PRAVITY, SO THAT NOTHING THAT 
IS PROHIBITED MAY BE PRINTED, 
KEPT, OR SOLD. 

“Booksellers of every description 
shall keep in their libraries a cata- 
logue of the books which they have 
on sale, signed by the said deputies; 
nor shall they keep or sell, nor in any 
way dispose of any other books, 
without permission from the depu- 
ties, under pain of forfeiting the 
books, and being liable to such other 
penalties as shall be judged proper 
by the bishop or inquisitor, who 
shall also punish the buyers, readers, 
or printers of such works. 
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“If ‘any person import foreign 
books into any city, they shall be 
obliged to announce them to the 
deputies; or if this kind of merchan- 
dize be exposed to sale in any pub- 
lic place, the public officers of the 
place shall signify to the said depu- 
ties, that such books have been 
brought; but no one shall presume 
to give to read, er lend, or sell, any 
book which he or any other person 
has brought into the city, until he 
has shown it to the deputies and 
obtained their permission, unless it 
be a work well knewn to be univer- 
Sally allowed. 

‘* Heirs and testamentary execu- 
torsshall make no use of the books 
of the deceased, nor in any way 
transfer them to others, until they 
have presented a catalogue of them 
to the deputies, and obtained their 
licence. 

“But in all cases of refusal, they 
shall be subject to the confiscation of 
the books, or the infliction of such 
other punishment as the bishop or 
inquisitor shall deem proper, accord- 
ing to the contumacy or quality of 
the delinquent. 

“With regard to those books 
which the fathers of the present 
deputation shall examine, er correct, 
or deliver to be corrected, or permit 
to be reprinted on certain conditions, 
booksellers and others shall be 
bound to observe whatever 1s or- 
dained respecting them. 

“The bishops and general inquisi- 
itors shall, nevertheless, be at liberty, 
according to the power they possess, 
to prohibit such books as may seem 
to be permitted by these rules, if 
they deem it necessary for the good 
of the kingdom, or provinceé,gor dio 
cese. 

Let the secratery of these fathers, 
according to the command of our 
holy father, transmit to the notary 
of the general inquisitor, the names 
ofthe books that have been correct- 
ed, as well as of the persons to 
whom the fathers have granted the 
power of examination. 

** Finally, it is enjoined on all the 
faithful, that no one presume to kee 
or read any books contrary to these 
rules, or prohibited by this Index. 

But if any one keep or read any 
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books composed by heretics, or the 
Writings of any atitlor suspected of 
heresy or false doctrine, he shall in- 
stantly incur the sentence of €xcom- 
munication. 

‘“’T hose who read or keep works 
terdicted on another account, be- 
sides the mortal sin committed, shall 
be severely punished at the will of 
the bishops.” 


Bceiit or Pore Pius vir. AGAINST 
Brsie Socieries. 


If opposition to the words of the 
living God, be opposition to God 
himself, there isa very simple expo- 
sition of that passage “WHO OPPO- 
SETH, and exalleth himself above all 
that is called God, &c. (2. Thes. n. 
4.) Surely there cannot be greater 


evidence of hostility—of opposition 
to the Lord,than the published opin- 
ions Of Pius VII. in which he says 
‘the is shocked at the crafty device, 
by which the very foundations of 


religion are undermined”—“a pes- 
tilence” “a defilement of the 
faith, imminently dangerous to 
souls’ —“imptous machinations’ — 
“a nefarious scheme of wickedness”’ 
—‘‘tares which the adversary has 
sown.’ ‘These are the epithets ap- 
plied by the pope, the holy head of 
the only holy church, to the circula- 
tion of the word of God. He 1s 
shocked at the audacity and wick- 
edness of men, who are engaged in 
spreading the Word of Life, and he 
charges upon his Bishops (who are 
bound on oath to obey him) that they 
perform whatever they can, by pow- 
er, counsel, or authority, to oppose 
the same. They in so doing are 
fichting the battles of the Lord, and 
he assures them that he has confer- 
red in council with Cardinals &e. 
and deliberated upon the 
to put a stop to it, Ke. 


measures 
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Read this Bull and when you are 
done, answer the question, Who is 
it that opposeth and exalteth him- 
self, &c! 


Translation of the Bull against Bible 
Societies, issued June 29th, 1816, 
by Pore Pivs VII. to the -irch- 

bishop of Gnesy, Primate of Poland. 


PIUS P. P. VII. 
VENERABLE BROTHER, 
Health and apostical benediction, 


In our last letter to you we pro- 
mised, very soon, to return an an- 
swer to yours; in which you have 
appealed to this Holy See, in the 
name of the other Bishops of Po- 
land, respecting what are called Bi- 
ble Societies, and have earnestly in- 
quired of us what youought to doin 
this aflair. We long since, indeed, 
wished to comply with your request; 
but an incredible variety of weighty 
concerns have so pressed upon us on 
every side,that, till this day, we could 
not vield to your sol:citation. 

We have been truly shocked at this 
most crafty device, by which the very 


foundations of religion are under- 


mined; and, having, because of the 
great importance of the subject, con- 
ferred in Council with our venerable 
brethren, the Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church, we have with the 
utmost care and attention, deliberat- 
ed upon the measures proper to be 
adopted by our Pontifical authority, 
in order to remedy and abolish this 
pestilence as far as possuble. In the 
mean time, we heartily congratulate 
you, venerable brother; and we com- 
mend you again and again in the 
Lord, as it is fit we should, upon the 
singular zeal you have displayed un- 
der circumstances so dangerous to 
Christianity, in having denounced 
to the Apostolic See, this defilement 
of the faith, so imminently dangerous 
to souls. And although we percieve 
that it is not at all necessary to ex- 
cite him to activity who is making 
haste, since of your own accord you 
have already shown an ardent de- 
sire to detect and overthrow the 
impious machinations of these inno- 
vators; yet, in conformity with our 
office, we again and agam exhort 
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you, that whatever you can achieve 
by power, provide for by counsel, or 
effect by authority, you wil daily ex- 
ecute wilh the utmost earnestness, 
placing yourself as a wall for the 
House of Israel. 

With this view we issue the pre- 
sent Brief, viz. that we may convey 
to you a signal testimony of our ap- 
probation of. your excellent conduct, 
and also may endeavour therein still 
more and more to excite your pas- 
toral solicitude and diligence. For 
the general good imperiousiy § re- 
quires you to combine all your means 
and energies to frustrate the plans 
which are prepared by ils enemies for 
the destruction of our most holy reli- 
gion: whence it becomes an Episco- 
pal duty, that you first of ail expose 
the wickedness of this nefarious 
scheme, as you have already done so 
admirably,to the view of the faithful, 
and openly publish the same, ac- 
cording to the rules prescribed by 
the Church, with all the erudition 
and wisdom which you _ possess; 
namely, ‘that the Buble printed by 
Heretics is to be numbered among 
other prohibited books, conformably 
to the Rules of the Index, (SNo. 2 
and 8.) for it is evident from expe- 
rience, that the Holy Scriptures,when 
circulated in the vulgar tongue, have, 
through the temerity of men, produc- 
ed more harm than benefit:’ (Rule 
[V.) And this is the more to be 
dreaded in times so depraved, when 
our holy religion is assailed from 
every quarter with great cunning 
and effort, and the most grievous 
wounds are inflicted on the Cureh. 
It is, therefore, necessary to adhere 
to the salutary decree of the Con- 
gregation of the Index (June 13th 
1757,) that no versions of the Bible 
tn the vulgar* tongue be permitied, 
except such as are approved by the 
Apostolic See, or published with an- 





"It will be seen that no Bible in the 
vulgar tongue is permitted, unless it 
has annotations approved by the 
church,which will act as an antidote 
to the pure word of God. They 
cannot trust God’s own word to the 
people; it will ruin them! 
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notations extracted from the writing 
of holy fathers of the Church. 

We confidently hope that, in these 
turbulent circumstances, the Poles 
will give the clearest proofs of their 
attachment to the religion of their 
ancectors; and, by your care, as well 
as that of the other Prelates of this 
kingdom, whom on account of the 
stand they have wonderfully made for 
the depository of the faith we con- 
gratulatein the Lord, trusting that 
they all may very abundantly justifv 
the opinion we have entertained of 
them. 

It is moreover necessary that you 
should transmit to us, as soon as pos- 
sible, the Bible which Jacop Woutex 
published in the Polish language with 
a commentary, as wellas a copy of 
the edition of it lately put forth with- 
out those annotations, taken from the 
writings of the holy fathers of our 
Church, or other learned Catholics, 
with your opinion upon it; that thus, 
from collating them together, it may 
be ascertained, alter mature investi- 
cation, that certain errors lie insidi- 
ously cencealed therein, and that we 
may pronounce our judgment on this 
aflair for the preservation of the true 
faith. 

Continue, therefore, venerable bro- 
ther, to pursue this truly pious course 
upon which you have entered: viz. 
diligently to fight the battles of the 
Lord for the sound doctrine, and 
warn the people intrusted to your 
care, that they fall not into the snares 
which are prepard for their everlast- 
ingruin. ‘The Church demands this 
from you, as well as from the other 
Bishops, whom our rescript equally 
concerns; and we most anxiously ex- 
pect it, that the deep sorrow we feel 
on account of this new species of tares 
which an adversary has so abundant- 
ly sown, may, by this cheering hope, 
be somewhat alleviated: and, we al- 
ways very heartily invoke the choic- 
est blessings upon yourself and your 
fellow Bishops, for the good of the 
Lord’s flock, which we impart to you 
and them by our Apostolic bendic- 
tion. 

Given at Rome, at St. Mary the 
Greater, June 29, 1816, the 17th 
year of our Pontificate. 


PIUS P. P. VIL. 
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+ Jons Bisnor or New Yorx 

Lord of the conscience, and the 
intellect of his people. 

Will not every young man, who 
has been educated in the Catholic 
church in this country swell with in- 
dignation when he reads the Letter 
of the Bishop of New York. “The 
freedom of speech and the press, 
by the constitution of the U.S. is 
guaranteed to every man in the 
land. A few young men in the city 
of New York, presuming upon this, 
had formed themselves into a soci- 
ety for the promo! ion of reli rri01 is 
knowledge; upon which the Bishop 
eomes out, denouncing it is danger. 
ous, as prohibited by him, and cen- 
sures the Editor of the diary for 
commending it. He denies them 
the privilege of reading any thing 
but what he approves, carrying out 
the rules of the Index, and at the 
game time commending to their no- 
tice, if they wish to read, the Jesu- 
itical works of Milner and Bossuet. 

Let itno longer be said Rome 
does not hate light, that she loves 
free discussion. 

NEW YORK CATHOLIC SO- 
CIETY. 
To the Editor of the Truth Teller. 


New Yorx,.Oct. 3, 1836. 

Having read, tomy great surprise, 
in the Catholic Diary of last Satur- 
day, a notice of @ society, calling 
itself the Ne WwW York C atholie Soci- 
ely, for the promonuon of religious 
knowledge, of the existence of 
which I was ignorant, with an 
Editorial article encouraging and 
drawing public attention to such a 
society. Whether application has 
been made to you to publish the 
same, or wisely you decline pub- 
lishing it—I consider it my duty 
to request you to publish the follow- 
ing copy of my letter to the Editor 
of that paper, in order to obviate as 
as soon as possible, the mischief 


which such a Society, if countenanc- 
ed, might produce. You know my 
opposition to controvertn disputes 
on religion, particularly in debating 
Societies, or newspapers. Sherlock, 
if I remember well, has with some 
propriety observed that no manis 
reasoned out of his religvon; there 
are, no doubt. some exce sptions, but 
they are only in favor of simplicity, 
cood sense, DPUrily of mora!s, and 
above all fervent pravers. Gener- 
ally speaking, those controversial 
disputes are only calculated to cre- 
ate ill will among citizens, filled 
with contrary prejudices,--enough 
has been said and written to con- 
vince a sincere enquirer after truth. 


To the Ed. of the Catholic Diary. 


In the Catholic Dairy of Satur- 
day last, October Ist,I find a notice 
from you, of a soci¢ ty calling itself, 
the New York Catholic Society, for 
the pr romotion of religious baew- 
ledge. Of the existence of that Soci- 
ety, [ was utterly ignorant, and feel 
surprised that you, who ought to 
know better, would think of encour- 
aging and drawing public attention 
to such a Society, without first ascer- 
taining the sentiments of your Or- 
dinary. on so im portant a subject. 
The Church wisely ordains that 
nothing of the nature of this Socie- 
ty can be established without the 
approbation of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, where it is meant to intro- 
duce it, and that permitted, it should 
be governed by such rules and re- 
gulations as to him may seem pro: 
per, for it obviously partakes of the 
nature of a Theological School,— 
Far be it from me to impede the 
progress of religious knowledge; no- 
thing could be more dear to my 
heart than to encourage whatever 
contributes effectually to its promo- 
tion; but placed as I am, as a senti- 
nel over the sacred ark of religion, it 
is my imperative duty to prevent it 
from being touched by profane or 
unpractised hands. 

So far from viewing this Society 
in the light you see it, it is my deci- 
ded conviction that it ought not to 
be sanctioned by me; how can it be 
supposed that young men, whose 
education is chiefly mercant ile o 
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mechanical, can come with sufficient 
preparation to the discussion of a 
question that requires vast erudi- 
tion with a degree of research, 
which they cannot possess; you cane 
not be ignorant of the severe men- 
tal discipline to which students are 
subjected in our Theological Semi- 
naries, before they are allowed to 
commence the study of theology. 
You know also, that this study 1s 
reguiated by experienced and able 
professors,that young men are not al- 
lowed to grope their way with only 
their own feeble light, through the 
dark mazes of deceitiul cavil and in- 
fidel sophistry. 

The members of this society, 
who thirstso much for religious 
knowledge, can read our elementary 
works and also, the masterly pro- 
ductions of Milner, Fletcher, Bos- 
suet’s history of the Variations, late- 
ly printed, and others, where they 
are sure to find the tenets of our 
faith explained with a precision and 
elegance that cannot fail to satisty 
the sincere inquirer after truth. 
The precision of ideas, and elegance 
of expression in the imparting of re- 
ligious knowledge, their preamble 
sets forth to be the main objects of 
this Society, and it covers the de- 
sire and intention of acquiring that 
species of tact and dexterity in the- 
olegical debate, whieh would enable 
them to follow into the arena the 
fanatics of the day. All this | 
must condemn as well as the publi- 
cation of crude essays of tyros 
among us. Let us dispute less and 
practise more. 

The Church in the most positive 
manner prohibits all laymen from 
entering into dispute on points of 
religion with sectarians,“inhibemus, ” 
says Pope Alexander IV., “‘ne sin 
quam Laice Persone liceat publice 
vel privatim de fide Catholica dis- 
putare; qui vere contrafecerit, Ex- 
comunicationis laqueo innodetur;” 
had you recollected this sentence, I 
am sure you would be far from call- 
ing on the Catholic young men of 
this city, to become members of a 
debating society on religious sub- 
jects, open to so many serious ob- 
jection s. 


tJOHN, Bishop of N. York. 
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Tse two uitrre Bors anp THEIR 
BiBie. 

We have often heard, and read of 
the two little boys mentioned in the 
following addressed to the 
Editor of the London Evangelical 
Magazine in the month of Decem- 
ber 1819; but have never seen the 
particulars as they are here recorded 
by the individual who had gathered 
them. Itis sucha delightful exhi- 
bition of the value of sabbath school 
instructions, and of that blessed 
book which God has given us for tne 
rule 


letter. 


f our lives; such a comment 
upon the reading of the scriptures 
in the vulgar tongue, (the authority 
of the Pope and the Catholic church 
to the contrary, notwithstandiog) 
that we cannot refrain from giving 
it a place in our columns. 


‘The circumstance to which I al- 
lide is introduced to our notice in 
the following words: ‘About three 
weeks ago, two liitle boys, decently 
clothed—the eldest appearing about 
thirteen,and the youngest eleven, call- 
ed at the lodging house for vagrants 
in this town, (Warrington,) for a 
night’s lodging: the Keeper of the 
House (very properly) took them to 
the Vagrant Office to be examined; 
and,if proper objects, to be relieved. 
The account they gave of them- 
selves was extremely afleeting; and 
no doubt was entertained of its truth. 
It appeared, that but a few weeks 
had elapsed since these poor little 
wanderers had resided with their 
parents in London. ‘The typhus fe- 
ver, however, in one day, carried 
off both father and mother, leaving 
them orphans, in a wide world, 
without a home and without friends! 
Immediately after the last mournful 
tribute had been paid to theit pa 
rents’ memory, having an uncle in 
Liverpool—poor and destitute as 
they were, they resolved to go and 
throw themselves upon his protec- 
tion. ‘Tired therefore and faint, 
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they arrived in this town on their 
way. ‘lwo bundles contained their 
little all. In the youngest boy’s was 
found, neatly covered and carefully 
preserved, a@ rble. The keeper 
of the lodging-house, addressing the 
the little boy, said, ‘you have neither 
money nor meat, will you sell me 
this Bible? I will give you five shil- 
lings for it. ‘No! exclaimed he, 
(the tears rolling down his youthful 
cheeks) * [ll starve first.’ He then 
said, “here are plenty of books to 
be bought besides this: why do you 
love the Bible so much?’ He replied, 
‘No book has‘ stood my friend so 
much as my Bible.’ ‘Why, what 
has your Bible done for you?’ said 
he. He answered, ‘when I was a 
little buy, about seven years of age, 
I became a Sunday Scholar, in 
London, through the kind attention 
of my master, [ soon learnt to read 
my Bible:—this Bible, young as I 
was, shewed me that I was a sinner, 
and a great one too; it also pointed 
me toa Saviour, and [ thank God 
that I have found mercy at the hands 
of Christ, and am not ashamed to 
confess him before the world.’ To 
try him still further, szz shillings 
was then offered him for his Bible. 
‘No,’ said he, ‘for it has been my 
support all the way from London: 
hungry and weary, often have I sat 
down by the way side to read my 
Bible, and have found refreshment 
from it. Thus did he experience 
the consolations of the Psalmist, 
when he said, ‘In the multitude of 
the sorrows that I had in my heart, 
thy comforts have refreshed my 
soul.” He wasthenasked. ‘What 
will you do when you get to Liver- 
pool, should your uncle refuse to 
take you in? His reply may excitea 
blush in many established Christians. 
‘My Bible, tells me,’ said he, ‘When 
my father and mother forsake me, 
then the Lorp will take me up.’ 
The man could go no further, tears 
choked his utterance, and they both 
wept together. ‘They had, in their 
pockets, tickets, as reward for their 
good conduct, from the school to 
which they belonged, and thankful- 
ness and humility were visible in all 
their deportment. At night these 


two little orphans, bending their 
knees by the side of their bed, com- 
mitted themselves to the care of their 
Heavenly Father—to him whose 
ears are ever open to the prayers of 
the poor destitute; and to him who 
has said, ‘Call upon me in the day 
of trouble: 1 will deliver thee, and 
thou shalt glorify me.’ The next 
morning these relreshed little wan- 
derers arose early, addressed them- 
selves to their journey, and set out 
for the town of Liverpool; and may 
HE who hears the ravens when they 
ery, hear and answer their petitions 
guide them through time, and bless 
them in eternity.” 


SETTLING ACCOUNTS. 


When a minister of the gospel 
was spending a few weeks in Edin- 
burgh, there came, on buisness, to 
the house where he was, a man of 
the world. He was introduced to 
the minister in the following man- 
ner: “This is an acquaintance of 
mine and | am sorry to add, though 
young and healthy, never attends 
public worship; “I am almost tempt- 
ed to hope that you are bearing 
false witness, against your neigh- 
bor;” replied the minister. “By no 
means,” said the man, *‘for I always 
spend my Sunday in settling ac- 
counts. ‘The minister replied, “you 
will find sir, that the day of judg- 
ment will be spent in the same man- 
ner. 


Joon Ranpo.ren’s Moruer. 


The late John Randolph, some 
vears before his death wrote to a 
friend about as follows: “I used to 
be called a Frenchman, because I 
took the French side in polities; and 
though this was unjust, yet the truth 
is, | should have beena French a- 
theist, if it had not been for one 
recollection, and that was the mem- 
ory of the time when my departed 
mother used to take my little hands 
in hers, and cause me on my knees 
to say, “Our Father which art in 


heaven.” 








